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NEWS OF MAY MEETINGS 


Frederick May Eliot 
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OPEN FORUM 


Change in Register’s name disturbs some Unitarians, 
pleases others; third group rues nature of controversy 


Letters reacting to a decision at the 
annual meeting of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, May 28, to change 
the name of The Christian Register to 
The Unitarian Register were too nu- 
merous to permit printing of all of 
them in the Open Forum. Readers’ let- 
ters printed below have been selected 
as representative in length and content, 
and proportionate to opinions expressed 
in letters received. 


To the Register: 


As a member of the Arlington (Va.) Uni- 
tarian Church and former news editor of the 
Christian Register, I feel a special interest in 
the change of the name Christian Register 
to Unitarian Register. 

I believe the action initiated by the Ar- 
lington church was a mistake. I think an 
organized effort to rescind the action should 
be started without delay. I suggest that the 
board of directors . . . use every legal means 
to resist the action. 

Following an hour’s debate, a dogmatic 
change, possibly of greater consequence to 
the Unitarian church than any Papal pro- 
mulgation of doctrine has been to the 
Catholic church, was voted by 500 dele- 
gates, most of whom could hardly have 
given the matter the prior consideration it 
warranted. If the word Unitarianism has 
meant anything, it has meant “not dog- 
matic,” it has meant “creedless.” The gradu- 
ally accreted glory of the Church has been 
that a man could be a Unitarian and be- 
lieve the truth as he saw it. 

The American Unitarian Association has 
changed. this. A dogma has been inserted 
into Unitarianism. The dogma is that a 
Unitarian is not a Christian. 

The dogma was promulgated because, it 
was supposed, it would make Unitarianism 
more attractive to Jews, Moslems, Confu- 
cianists and Buddhists. The Reform Jewish 
movement or Ethical Culture movement at- 
tracts Jews before Unitarianism. How many 
Moslems, Confucianists, or Buddhists in this 
country would be attracted? To ask the 
question is to reveal the absurdity of the 
argument. 

The appeal of Unitarianism is to the 
millions of disillusioned orthodox Christians. 
These millions still think of themselves as 
Christians, not the egoistic type bent on 


saving their own particular souls, but the 
kind who worship Jesus because His ideas 
about love were the most radical ever ex- 
pressed. Considering themselves true Chris- 
tians, sometimes they are pleased to dis- 
cover they “are Unitarians without knowing 
he 

Taking “Christian” from Unitarianism de- 
stroys its appeal for these Christians. It 
happens that the Unitarian church is in an 
evangelistic mood. Did the delegates to the 
May meetings think far enough to see their 
action could be a strategic mistake? 

Unitarians like to stress reason. If Chris- 
tian Register is a misnomer because Uni- 
tarians no longer are Christians, how about 
the name “Unitarian Church?” “Unitarian” 
stands for a follower of Jesus who does not 
believe He is the second person of the 
Trinity. It also means belief in God. To 
meet the requirements of logic (and make— 
arianism attractive to atheists), shouldn’t 
the name “Unitarian Church” also be dis- 
carded?—KENNETH DOLE, Arlington, Va. 


To the Register: 


Re: Change of Register name. 

When the question was called at the 
annual meeting of the AUA, I was at the 
microphone, ready to speak. 

If I had spoken, I would have pointed 
out that the discussion of the name change 
was wandering far afield. The resolution 
clearly avoided a division into theist or hu- 
manist camps, and set forth the reason for 
a name change as a matter of good public 
relations. 

The important thing is that a Unitarian 
magazine should be easily identified as 
“Unitarian.” In the library catalogues, it 
should be located by looking under “U” and 
not under “C.” It should be set aside from 
The Christian Century, the Christian Herald, 
the Christian Family, and the Christian 
Friend. It becomes lost in an anonymous 
maze of journals under the title of “Chris- 
tian.” As a result we still find that prospec- 
tive members going to a library must be 
content with the descriptions of Unitarian- 
ism found in the encyclopedias. Valuable as 
these definitions are, they are not contemp- 
orary, as is the Register. 

To say that as a denomination we have 
abandoned the Christian tradition, merely 
by changing the name, is foolish. As a 
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chaplain in World War II, I recall that the 
Catholic paper distributed in the army 
chapels to Catholics was called “The Reg- 
ister,’ and I never once heard it said that 
they were not Christians because the title 
of this journal omitted that particular word. 
Many Protestant journals likewise do not 
use the word “Christian,” such as*Zion’s 
Herald, The Churchman, the Watchman- 
Examiner, and the Methodists, Episcopa- 
lians, and Baptists, respectively, are not 
called humanists or non-Christians because 
the word is not in the title. — 

Like most other Unitarians, I have my 
own bias regarding whether we are within 
or without the Christian tradition, but I do 
not see that that bias applies to this matter, 
which is merely one of calling a spade a 
spade, or a Unitarian publication a Uni- 
tarian publication. 

The important thing is that the Unitarian 
movement will be much better and more 
easily identified as Unitarian in the future 
because we now can blazon our name on 
the masthead of our journal.—GEORGE N. 
MARSHALL, Niagara, Falls, N.Y. 


To the Register: 


We wish to protest vigorously the 
change of the name of the Christian Register 
to the Unitarian Register. We can’t escape 
our Christian heritage and that we practice 
Christian ethics and not Unitarian ethics. I 
believe we should be more interested in pro- 
viding a church home for liberal Christians 
than for Moslems or Hindus. The Human- 
ists put over a fast one and there should be 
some means of the fellowship expressing its 
views. 

Would Unitarian-Christian Register be an 
acceptable compromise?—CURTIS M. HILL- 
IARD and HELEN N. HILLIARD, Wellesley, Mass. 


To the Register: 


The word “Unitarian” is a wonderful 
name to me. I am proud of it. I believe 
that our denominational journal will succeed 
with the new title. We should get this name 
before the public as much as possible. 

I regret that the resolution was not more 
positive in its statement. The implication 
that as Unitarians we reject Christianity 
seemed to dominate the discussion, as a re- 
sult of the clauses dealing with our theo- 
logical beliefs. 

I am proud to be a liberal Christian. The 
by-laws of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion state that we are in accord with the 
fundamental teachings of Jesus as summed 
up in love to God and love to man. Is this 
to go out the window, also? 

Why must we have a reputation for being 
against everything that some of us do not 
like? Why must we reverently accept fol- 
lowers of all faiths, and be uncharitable 
towards those who call themselves Chris- 
tian? Are we not bending over backwards? 

I trust that I am larger in my thinking 
than any denominational boundaries, but I 
also want to belong to something that stands 
for something. As a liberal Christian, I want 
to feel that I am welcome in the Unitarian 
fold. 

Unfortunately, we who live.in New Eng- 
land must do all the defending. Out-of-state 
delegates go home pleased. After the news- 
papers locally announce our rejections, we 
must patiently explain, to many who ask, 
that we are still followers of Jesus... .” 
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We of New England want to grow as 
well as anyone else. We cannot do this when 
we seem to reject those who, wishing to 
give up orthodox Christianity, have the 
feeling that there is no such thing as liberal 
Christianity. Why can’t we be larger in our 
thinking towards members of our own 
spiritual family as well as towards all other 
people far and wide?—ROBERT A. STORER, 
Winchester, Mass. 

To the Register: 

If you will send me information as to 
subscription price for the newly named 
Register, I should like to subscribe immedi- 
ately. It was not till last week’s Time maga- 
zine noted the change in title that I had 
news of it, as I have neglected to. subscribe 
before this. ; 

The change, and the reasons for it, have 
my warm approval.—aLICE A. MOSELEY, 
Townshend, Vt. 


To the Register: 

Congratulations on the change of your 
name—now I shall be proud to have this 
magazine delivered to me.—MRS. HAROLD R. 
KASTER, Salida, Colo. 


Board deplores thinking 
behind change of name 


The following communication from 
the board of trustees of All Souls Uni- 
tarian Church in New York was re- 
ceived by the Register and is reprinted 
here in full: 

We deplore the action of the May Meet- 
ing in adopting by a vote of 266 to 205 the 
following resolution: 


WHEREAS: It is our desire as 
Unitarians to encourage all religious 
liberals, regardless of cultural back- 
ground or religious tradition, whether 
Christian, Jewish, Buddhist, Confuci- 
anist, Hindu, Moslem or other, to 
unite with us; and 

WHEREAS: The identification of 
the Unitarian monthly magazine as 
the Christian Register creates a mis- 
leading impression that our churches 
and fellowships are exclusively for 
individuals who fully accept the pri- 
macy of the Christian religious tradi- 
tion; and 

WHEREAS: The monthly Unitarian 
magazine should be more closely identi- 
fied in its title with the Unitarian de- 
nomination so that it can function more 
adequately as an instrument for inter- 
esting persons of liberal religious 
thought in the Unitarian movement; 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: 
That the name Christian Register should 
be changed to Unitarian Register; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: 
That the Unitarian Register should 
carry on its masthead a suitable state- 
ment of its founding in 1821 as the 
Christian Register. 


We regret the occurrence of the kind of 
thinking reflected in this resolution. All Souls 
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The human mind; its task and potential in orienting to itself, humanity, and 
the universe; the pitfalls it encounters; and the nature of the freedom it requires 
for its work were major concerns of speakers during the 1957 May meetings: 


CHARLES FRANKEL finds religion subject to human inquiry, and proposes 
commitment to what man is powerless to change. 


FREDERICK MAY ELIOT finds that man’s. freedom requires a new kind of 
discipline as arduous as that of the unfree man. 


JAMES LUTHER ADAMS links freedom and fulfillment of the individual to 
freedom and fulfillment of the social group. 


Bein D. STODDARD points out five fallacies that can shackle the minds 
of men. 


HENRY MARGENAU sees in the eternal search for truth the way to solve 
the modern predicament of man. 


MALCOLM R. SUTHERLAND, JR., finds that although psychology can 
help to keep man sane, the ministry must help direct his sanity. 
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Editorials express the opinions of the individual 
members of the Editorial Board 


AN EXPERIENCE OF WORSHIP 


Why do people go to church Sunday 
mornings? To hear a stimulating talk? Yes. 
To meet their friends and to pay respect to 
their ideals? Yes. To sing hymns? Yes. But 
there is more to it than that. 

They. go in the hope of discovering the 
larger context of their lives, of finding the 
Reality in which their ideals are rooted, of 
feeling the Presence of the Larger Life “in 
whom we live and move and have our 
being.” 

Far too often this Presence seems to be 
lacking in our liberal church worship. Some- 
times it is deliberately frozen out with well- 
chosen emphasis upon man as the measure 
of all things. Sometimes the words of min- 
isters have seemed designed more to avoid 
mention of the word God than to convey 
intelligible thought or a deep experience of 
meaning. 

Some weeks ago I received a letter from 
a church member of more than average dis- 
cernment concerning this. We ought to 
ponder its meaning for us and for our 
churches: 

“Having friends living near me who are 
members of a rapidly growing Unitarian 
church, . . I decided to attend the serv- 
ices for a while in order to find out whether 
I could fit into a church group closer to 
my home. 

“At first I was favorably impressed by the 
apparent enthusiasm and enterprise of the 
members and by the large proportion of 
young married couples with children. The 
active membership consists of teachers, en- 
gineers, United Nations employees, doctors, 
lawyers and young businessmen. It is an 
alert, intelligent, well-educated, progressive 
congregation, the type of group with which 
I should probably find many common inter- 
ests. 

“However, after the freshness of a new 
atmosphere and routine had worn off, I be- 
gan to feel there was something lacking in 
the services. The service of this church al- 
most entirely eliminates any mention of God 
and reduces prayer to what amounts to little 
more than a secular monologue. I don’t 
know whether this style of service truly rep- 
resents the minister’s own tastes, but ap- 
parently it does meet the wishes of a ma- 
jority of the congregation. 

“It seems to me that by eliminating the 
essential mysticism of worship the congre- 
gation becomes an audience gathered for 
the purpose of hearing music, participating 
in group singing, and listening to a lecture. 
All of these activities and interests are 
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worthy, as are the activities sponsored by 
the church during the other periods of the 
week; but if I am right in assuming that 
religion involves a sense of communion 
with God, there is little to distinguish the 
life of such a congregation from an Ethical 
Culture Society meeting. It is enlightening, 
socially-oriented, and wholesome, but it is 
not essentially religious. 

“Please don’t misunderstand me to mean 
that I am looking for a prescribed creed or 
set ritual. What I am looking for is an 
atmosphere of reverence, and this I do not 
find in the local Unitarian church.” 

An atmosphere of reverence! The essen- 
tial mysticism of worship! How important 
it is to maintain these qualities in the feel- 
ing-tone of our churches! 

Our Unitarian people, like all people, 
need to feel themselves part of a Great 
Meaning. They want to feel that beneath 
the uncertainties of every day there lies the 
Great Certainty of Ultimate Purpose and 
Goodness. They require, and will demand, 
a living faith. They remain lost and limp 
until they feel the presence in their lives of 
the Living God! 

Unless our churches can give men this 
kind of experience, they will be little more 
than doorways through which hungry spirits 
pass in their search, 
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‘ACTING FOR ALL MANKIND’ 


If foreign policy is our first line of de- 
fense, and if we, the people, mean to de- 
cide our own destiny, we must do some 
summer homework. In this perilous age, 
how do we want to chart our course? 

The crises in the Middle East and in the 
Soviet satellites showed that the status quo, 
which was frozen in the cold war, is. dis- 
solving. What stability the old colonial sys- 
tem maintained had long since given way, 
and so more recently have the mutual trust 
and concerted action of the western powers. 
Furthermore, in the United Nations, two 
dozen new member-states from the Asian- 
African block have shifted the balance of 
power so that we no longer can hope for 
general acquiescence with our views. 

Although we have taken unprecedented 
steps to win the peace, such as our huge 
outlays for foreign aid and our help in cre- 
ating and giving a home to the United Na- 
tions, security still eludes us. What is more, 
it appears that we may never in our lifetime 
establish a sound peace and survival itself 
may demand increasing effort. 

One measure of portentous change is 
shown in the recent British White Paper. If 
in the nineteenth century we pursued our 
national aspirations only half conscious of 
the shield offered by the British navy, 
Britain today is fully conscious of the re- 
versal in roles. She has no defense, she con- 
cedes, except our ultimate, nuclear weapons. 
This awful fact, of course, applies elsewhere 
as well. Meanwhile, unwillingly, and still 
only half consciously, we have been hoisted 
up to the place of Free World leader, and 
from this uncomfortable pinnacle we must 
survey our future. 


No one knows what a successful policy 
finally will entail, but certainly it will re- 
quire a large and many-sided effort. For in- 
stance, we shall have to develop understand- 
ing and perhaps make internal adjustments 
to maintain a consistent and enlightened 
trade policy while the European Common 
Market gets under way. Some Anterican in- 
terests may be hurt, but if the two hundred 


_ million western Europeans at long last can 


use their great skills and resources codp- 
eratively as the peoples of our states have 
done, Europe yet may emerge as the chief 
bulwark of the Free World. 

In the same way, we must welcome the 
expanding economies of Germany and Ja- 
pan. Prosperous, industrial nations always 
have been our best trade partners, and ex- 
panding economies are the hope of a pros- 
perous, stable world. 

Again, if we follow the advice of the 
President’s International Development Ad- 
visory Board, which agrees with some dozen 
senatorial studies, we shall launch a long- 
term technical assistance program for the 
underdeveloped nations. On the scale of the 
European Recovery Plan, such a program 
might be equally successful, bring these na- 
tions over the hump of first needs, and chan- 
nel their energies towards constructive de- 
velopment. 

Such a plan depends not only on money, 
but also on personnel. Technical compe- 
tence, of course, is needed, but so too are 
other qualities more often overlooked in our 
foreign service. These qualities are cultural 
understanding, skill in human relations, and 
the dedication of missionaries. 

Both within and without the United Na- 
tions, we shall be watched as the main 
spokesman of the Free World. It is time 
that our leadership should grow commen- 
surate to this role in consistency and loyalty 
to democratic principles. 

Now we return to the theme of personal, 
citizen responsibility. No Congress intends 
to commit political suicide by passing un- 
popular measures, and yet the building of 
peace may require such measures. Para- 
mount to their passage, therefore, will be a 
grass root understanding of the issues. 

-Unwelcome as our responsibilities are, 
they offer an opportunity. Perhaps the finest 
thing for any people is to live up to its 
highest potentials by fulfilling great and 
necessary services. This our forefathers did 
in charting our young republic. At that time 
Thomas Jefferson wrote to his Unitarian 
friend, Joseph Priestley, “It is impossible 
not to be sensible that we are acting for all 
mankind.” 

Once again, and more directly than even 
Jefferson could have believed, we have the 
chance to act for all mankind. 
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UNITARIAN HORIZONS 
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UNDER A NEW NAME 


With this issue, a publication that has had a long and 
honorable existence for something over a century and a 
quarter appears under a new name. The Christian Register 
is now the Unitarian Register. 

All that has happened is that the American Unitarian 
Association, acting in strict accordance with its by-laws, 
has decided to try the experiment of a new name for its 
official journal, primarily in an effort to discover whether 
‘the new name will prove more effective than the old in 
carrying the Unitarian message to great numbers of people 
now outside all churches who may find a religious home in 
the Unitarian fellowship. 

In all probability it will take several years for us to find 
out whether the experiment is to be successful. If, after a 
fair test, it proves to have been a mistake, it will be a simple 
matter to change back to the old name. (Our Universalist 
brethren changed the name of their journal from the Uni- 
versalist Leader to the Christian Leader in 1926, and then 
in 1953 changed it back to the Universalist Leader.) 

Meanwhile, our readers may be assured that there will 
be no change in the contents, the policies, or the spirit of 
our publication. It will continue to be the official journal 
of the American Unitarian Association, trying its best to 
represent Unitarianism fairly, persuasively, and in an in- 
clusive spirit of religious good will, to the people of our 
churches and the world outside. It is one of our most useful 
tools for making Unitarianism widely and favorably known, 
and those of us who are responsible for its publication will 
work solely and conscientiously to that end. In our minds 
there has been no change of purpose, no change of direc- 
tion. If there has been any change at all, it is to strengthen 
our commitment to the cause of Unitarian freedom and 
faith. 


What Has Not Changed 


Quite understandably—but none the less unfortunately 


—some of the arguments presented at the annual meeting 
led to the idea that the change in the name of our publica- 
tion was in the area of ideological rather than practical 
considerations, that by substituting the adjective “Unitarian” 
for the adjective “Christian” the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation had turned its back upon its own history and “re- 
_ pudiated” all connection with the Christian tradition. 
Nothing, it seems to me, could be farther from the facts, 
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and nothing could be farther from the desires of the over- 
whelming majority of Unitarians—including most of those 
who favored the change of name. 

The basic principle of our associated religious life, in 
the local churches and in the denomination, is the right of 
each individual and each church to hold and affirm what- 
ever opinions and beliefs commend themselves as true and 
important.. Even if it should be attempted, no action by 
any meeting of the Association could abrogate in any de- 
gree that fundamental right, and certainly no such attempt 
was made this year. No resolution passed at any annual 
meeting can make me “more” Christian or “Jess” Christian 
than I actually am; and no such resolution can affect in any 
degree the right of any of our churches to decide for itself 
the measure of significance which it will give to the Christian 
element in its own tradition. 

Every opportunity that presents itself to make this point 
clear should be used, not because the basic principle of 
individual freedom within our fellowship has been either 
abrogated or challenged—for it has not—but to correct 
any possible misunderstanding of what this change of name 
in our Official journal actually means. The next opportunity 
will be at the General Conference meetings in Atlantic City 
next October, and it is to be hoped that as nearly as possible 
all our churches and fellowships will be represented there. 
What is needed at the moment is clarification, and a reas- 
sertion of our traditional Unitarian good sense. 


A Convincing Example 


During the week of our anniversary meetings I had a 
conversation with one of the most thoughtful and devoted 
Unitarian laymen I know. He has been associated with 
three of our strongest churches, all of them rooted in our 
denominational tradition. He is a highly successful busi- 
nessman, and I think the word “conservative” would fairly 
describe his position on most subjects. 

I asked him how he felt about the proposed change of 
name, and he told me that he favored it. I asked him why, 
and his answer seemed to me worth thinking about. 

As a boy in New York City, he had formed the habit of 
going to the public library and reading many of the religious 
journals on the tables in the periodical room. Only one of 
them presented a form of religious belief that seemed to 
him to “make sense,” and that was the Christian Register. 
But it was not until nearly twenty years later—and then by 
accident—that he discovered that this journal was the organ 
of the Unitarian churches, and that he could become a mem- 
ber of a church that was dedicated to the advancement of 
the religion that “made sense” to him as a boy. 

If I had been a voting delegate at this year’s annual meet- 
ing, I would have voted for the change, just as a result of 
hearing the personal story of that layman. And it would 
never have occurred to me that I was “less” a Christian 
because I had voted “yes” on that resolution. 

F.M.E. 
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Religion—within reason 


Religion could become a morality of transcendence: 
commitment to what we are powerless to change 


Religion is a primordial phenomenon on 
the human scene, and it has always been a 
troublesome one. It is not a habit of men 
to be reasonable about the things they care 
for most, and it has not been their habit 
to be reasonable about religion. 

No balanced estimate of religion’s role in 
human history can overlook the fact that it 
has been a principal repository of sancti- 
monious foolishness and of beliefs and 
practices that do no credit to anything in 
man but his credulity and ferocity. Religions 
have imposed impossible demands on hu- 
man flesh; they have encouraged hypocrisy 
and fanaticism in the human mind; they 
have perpetuated ideas and moral codes that 
have nothing to be said for them except that 
they rest on a revelation that lies beyond 
human logic and human moral sensibilities. 

But religion has also been the principal 
teacher and comforter of mankind. It is 
through their religions that men have built 
worlds for themselves with which their 
hearts could make some contact—worlds in 
which their sense of what ultimately counts 
has become vivid and immediate and has 
found some satisfaction. Men have received 
from their religions an organized picture of 
the forces that play around human life and 
through it; they have received a moral esti- 
mate of these forces; they have learned 
about the saints and heaven and hell; they 
have had their minds fixed on the moral 
geography of this world and on the distant 
possibilities that lie beyond it. 

Religion has not been the only vehicle by 
which men have sought for “all that could 
beyond all worlds be thought.” In its own 
different way, mathematics, for example, has 
had the same object. But for most of its 
history, religion has been the principal vehi- 
cle of organized imagination available to 
ordinary men. It has been the shelter of the 
arts, the home of music, the stimulus which 
has lifted men’s minds from seen things in 
front of them to unseen things beyond. 

When men have taken their religions 
seriously, and when they have also been 
blessed with a native irony and good sense, 
they have been chastened, strengthened, and 
released. And most of all, they have been 
consoled. 


Can rational, irrational be meshed2 


It is equally true to say of religion, then, 
that it has made this world supportable and 
that it has made it insupportable. It is natu- 
ral to ask whether a line can be drawn be- 
tween these two sides of religion—between 
the ennobling and the degrading in religion, 
the rational and the irrational. Is it possible 
to have a religion tame enough not to en- 
courage us in our follies, but yet not so 
tame that it leaves us unmoved? Can re- 
ligion be brought under the governance of 
reason and still retain its afflatus and charm? 
: The question is a recurrent one. In asking 
it, men have wished, in the first place, to 
find religious beliefs that square with the 
best warranted knowledge available and with 
the standards of responsible inquiry in 
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May 27 as the annual Ware Lecture in New 
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for Social Research and the New York 
School for Social Work. Winner of various 
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other domains. They have wished, in the 
second place, to keep religion within decent 
moral and social bounds, for whatever may 
be its place in the politics of eternity, re- 
ligion is also a human institution that must 
take its place among the going affairs of 
men and be measured at least in part by its 
effects on other human activities. 

Religion is hard to define, and not least 
because there is really no such thing as re- 
ligion. There are only religions—and they 
do not see eye to eye on what their main 
business is. 

Nevertheless, if we look with an anthro- 
pologist’s eye at what are normally called 
religions, they will be seen to have at least 
four aspects; and if we look at our ordinary 
language we also note at least four ways 
in which we normally use the words “re- 
ligion” and “religious.” “Religion” stands 
for a certain kind of psychological experi- 
ence; for a creed—a set of beliefs about 
what are thought to be the most important 
facts in the universe and about the values 
and commitments that men should adopt in 
view of these facts; for a social institution 
in which ritual plays a large and crucial 
part; and, finally, for a kind of ethic, a “way 
of life” that seems to go beyond the conven- 
tions and necessities of practical life. 

Each of these elements of religion may 
occur in the absence of the others. But by 
and large, and for the mass of humanity, 
they come together. The health or illness of 
a religion usually depends on the degree to 
which these four aspects of its activities con- 
stitute an integrated whole. 

Each of these aspects of religion is now 
challenged in fundamental ways in which it 
has not been challenged before. It would be 
well to begin an examination of these chal- 
lenges by looking at religion as a psycho- 
logical phenomenon. 

Religion as a personal experience is fre- 
quently a very persuasive affair. It leads 
men to hold convictions on which they are 
prepared to do battle with the world, con- 
victions which they regard as immune to 
criticism from any external source. It pro- 
vides, therefore, a dramatic arena for study- 
ing the interplay of religion and reason. 

Since the time of William James, there 
has been more or less agreement about the 
major traits of religion considered as a 
psychological phenomenon. Religious ex- 
perience, in its intense forms, seems to be a 
vivid sense of a truth come alive, a feeling 
that things come together in a pattern that 
has meaning and purpose. In religious ex- 


perience men have the intuition that the dis- 
parate parts of their lives, the scattered 
fragments of their world, are somehow parts 
of a larger order, 
“. . . blossoms upon one tree; Char- 
acters of the great Apocalypse, The 
types and symbols of eternity . . 
A religious experience, accordingly, is 
felt as a moment of illumination and re- 


orientation, a way of seeing things as they 


have not been seen before. Our ordinary 
habits are arrested, our conventional world 
is shaken up, the pieces of the puzzle finally 
come together. 

Having had this experience, we have the 
feeling that the world exists on two levels, 
one really real, the other not so real. We 


have the feeling that we can see through 


things—through the dross and vanity of 
our ordinary affairs—to what they in- 
visibly but really mean. With this feeling 
there goes the sense of having a new power 
that is not quite one’s own, and of being 
actively committed to something more en- 
during and important than one’s own per- 
sonal interests and ambitions. 

The religious man is lifted out of himself. 
He may be lifted out of himself to such an 
extent that he feels not merely bound to 
what is outside him but wholly at one with 
it. He has found his proper element; and 
as he bathes in it the old distinction between 
subject and object disappear. 


Experience suggests two questions 


Clearly, the experience is an: impressive 
one for those who have had it. It is impres- 
sive enough from any point of view to sug- 
gest two questions. The first is a question 
of fact: What is the state of religious feel- 
ing today, and where do we find it? 

The answer cannot be encouraging, I sus- 
pect, to anyone concerned about the future 
of organized religion—or, at any rate, con- 
cerned about more than its forms. 

To find examples in the past of the kind 
of experience I have described one would 
go to the classic literature of the saints and 
mystics—Saint Paul, Saint Augustine, Pas- 
cal, Jakob Boehme. To find examples of this 
sort of experience today one goes to the 
literature of secular politics. 

Some fresh and touching examples of 
religious feeling can be found on the con- 
temporary scene within the traditional set- 
ting of our inherited religions. But for the 
most part, the religious feeling that seems 
to be making the difference and moving the 
world is the feeling that has been aroused 
by the abstractions and symbols of an era 
of ideologies. A release from the dark night 
of the soul, a sense of comradeship in the 
service of a higher cause, an answer to the 
desire to find a coherence and pattern in 
the world—these are what our ideologies 
offer. 

Much current discussion of the decline of 
religious feeling in the modern world seems 
to me beside the point. For the present 
century is a period of religious feeling which 
is perhaps as widespread, and at least as in- 
tense, as can be found in any of the so- 
called “Ages of Belief.” Similarly, the rise, 
real or alleged, in church attendance seems 
to me equally irrelevant in judging the 
present state of our inherited religions, or 
in guessing their future. For it is the lan- 
guage of secular ideologies that one hears 
in most churches. 
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In short, whether inside the churches or 
outside the churches, the challenge to in- 
herited religion is the same: it is that re- 
ligious emotions have shifted from their 
traditional objects. 


Evaluating religious experience 


But there is still a second question to ask. 
It is a question of principle. What place 
should religious experience have, what 
credit should we give it, in forming our 
ultimate beliefs? Are the conclusions to 
which a religious experience may lead us 
subject to the same tests any other beliefs 
must meet? Or do they stand in a world of 
their own, immune to criticism from the 
outside? 

There is a puzzling feature of what we 
have called religious experience. It makes 
us think twice about what we mean by 
reason. Religious feeling is an externalized 
feeling, a feeling directed outwards from 
the self. And yet, curiously enough, it does 
not seem to have a clear and definite object. 

Money, an ikon, a Beatrice, the memory 
of Christ crucified—in one sense, all these 
are objects of religious emotion. But to the 
extent that they are objects of religious emo- 
tion, their enchantment does not in the end 
seem to be their own. 

Religious feelings move toward them and 
then through them toward what they sym- 
bolize—and what they symbolize cannot be 
seen in any ordinary sense or described in 
any ordinary way. The ultimate object of 
religious worship cannot be easily located 
in time or space; the more we pursue it the 
more it eludes our grasp; in the ordinary 
sense it is not really an object. Attempt to 
state clearly and definitely what it is that 
you feel religious about and it is likely to 
seem trite, or foolish, or sentimental. Even 
more probable, you are likely to fail in be- 
ing more than vague. 

We usually describe God by announcing 
what He is not. The natural language of 
religion seems to be parable and paradox. 


Partisans pass like ships in night 


So it is that discussions of the relation 
of religion to reason can be so unsatisfac- 
tory. The partisans of reason and the parti- 
sans of religion pass each other like ships 
in the night. 

The partisan of reason would like to 
know what it is that the religious believer 
asserts as the result of having had a re- 
ligious experience; and he would like to take 
that assertion and determine whether it is 
true or false, probable or improbable, in 
acordance with the standards he employs for 
criticizing other beliefs. 

The man who has had a religious ex- 
perience, and who has been moved to hold 
certain conclusions as a result, is convinced 
that any attempt to pin down religious as- 
sertions by such rules is to miss their very 
‘essence. Religious belief, he is convinced, 
has a status of its own. To hold a religious 
belief is not like holding any other kind of 
belief. It cannot be examined in the way 
we examine other kinds of beliefs, or 
judged by the same standards. 

This position can be stated in the lan- 
guage of current philosophy. To seek to 
judge religious beliefs in the light of their 
truth, and to mean by truth the same thing 
that we mean in other domains, it is said, 
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is to commit a peculiarly awful kind of mis- 
take—a “category-mistake.” 

Consider, for example, the case of a man 
who says of a lady, “She wears her grief 
like a new spring dress.” Imagine his plight 
if he heard this statement rejected as false 
by some unimaginative listener, and on the 
ground that no one can wear grief because 
it has no sleeves or other physical proper- 
ties. Yet the partisan of reason, it is as- 
serted, is as unimaginative as this. He fails 
to see that religious language arises in re- 
sponse to the unusual sort of experience 
that religion represents. It has the task of 
conveying what cannot quite be conveyed 
in words, of talking about events and ob- 
jects that are not like ordinary events and 
objects. 

So religion has to use words in a 
stretched and unusual way; it has its own 
inner logic; and it is a radical mistake, as 
well as evidence of lack of imagination, to 
judge it by any other logic but its own. 

This position, as you will recognize, is 
not a wholly new one. But it recently has 
come forward again dressed (I use the 
word in its religious or stretched sense) in 
the costume of current and highly creditable 
styles in philosophy. In this form it has 
found favor among an increasing number 
of contemporary philosophers and theolo- 
gians. 

I must confess, however, that I remain 
unpersuaded. In explaining why I am un- 
persuaded, I come to the question of re- 
ligion as a creed. Can the claim be sus- 
tained that religion provides a special ave- 
nue to truth? Does it give us valid insights 
into the nature of the universe and of man’s 
place and purpose within it which we could 
not acquire in any other way, and which 


we cannot criticize from any external point 
of view? 

The assertion that religious beliefs oc- 
cupy a world that is wholly their own seems 
to me indefensible on a number of grounds. 
For one thing, it does not help us to choose 
among religions—which, ‘after all, have a 
number of quite different things to say 
about the world. For another, it isolates 
religion from everything else—which is the 
last thing that anyone would think that a 
lover of religion would wish to do. But I 
shall dwell on two other considerations— 
namely, that this position is overly enthusi- 
astic in its estimate of how unusual reli- 
gious experience is, and that it is artificial 
in its characterization of religious belief. 

Let me ask how unusual religious ex- 
perience is. I do not mean whether religious 
experiences are frequent. I mean whether, 
when they do occur, they exhibit characteris- 
tics so special that it is legitimate to de- 
velop a new department of logic to take 
care of them. 

This does not seem to be the case, for 
it is not only so-called religious experi- 
ences that leave us with the belief that 
words can never wholly capture what is 
sensed or felt. 

Take any object or event that is not 
wholly novel, or that is not so routine that 
you do not pay genuine attention to it: it 
comes soaked in associations and meanings. 
If we should try to track down and state 
all these associations, we should never suc- 
ceed. 

It should be no surprise that words are 
not substitutes for concrete experiences, or 
that something of what we feel or sense 
will always pass through the net of lan- 
guage. This is as true in every domain as 
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in religion. It should neither be deplored 
nor converted into an argument for the 
supreme truth of the unutterable. 

It is precisely because language is not 
identical with that which it expresses or 
describes that we can use it to formulate 
true statements about selected features of 
our experience. To use it this way, we have 
to use it in accordance with certain rules: 
we have to delimit the area of our atten- 
tion, to assign stable meanings to our 
words, to use them with precision and con- 
sistency. If religious language cannot be 
used in this way, it can only be because 
those who use it do not wish to do so— 
and this means that they are not using lan- 
guage in the way it has to be used if be- 
liefs capable of being called true or false 
are to be formulated. 

There is no reason, of course, why lan- 
guage must always be used in this way, and 
many reasons why it should not. Language 
has other purposes, including the expression 
of religious emotions, which are as impor- 
tant as inquiry after truth. But when lan- 
guage is not used in a way that is appro- 
priate for inquiry after truth, then we 
should not claim the value of truth for what 
it says. We cannot have our cake and eat 
it too. We cannot say that religious beliefs 
deal with the unutterable and then claim 
that they are true. 


Believers accept factual truth 


But the argument that “religious truth” 
is a special kind of truth seems to be ques- 
tionable on much simpler grounds. It seems 
to falsify the actual way in which most 
people hold their religious beliefs. 

It is true that there is an aura of ineffable 
mystery about many—perhaps most—tra- 
ditional religious beliefs. But at least some 
of these doctrines assert the occurrence 
of specific historical events, or the exist- 
ence of certain facts or laws. When 
the believer says that these doctrines are 
true, he means, unless I am gravely mis- 
taken, that they are true in a quite ordinary 
sense of the word. 

He may accept the story of the Exodus 
from Egypt, for example, and care about 
it, and take it to his heart, because of all 
that it represents—the age-old sufferings of 
his people, the strength their faith has given 
them, the transcendent significance of free- 
dom, But if he believes that it is true, he 
believes also that it actually happened— 
that if he had been present at the right 
time and place he would have seen quite 
real individuals fleeing from slavery in 
Egypt. 

If this is not the case, it would be diffi- 
cult to explain why so many who have held 
religious beliefs have been disturbed when 
they have come across historical or other 
findings that seem to challenge what they 
believe. Philosophical or theological argu- 
ments which inform them that they ought 
not to be disturbed—that, indeed, they are 
committing a “category-mistake” when they 
are disturbed—seem to be saving religious 
belief at the price of discarding what most 
people mean when they say they believe in 
one or another of the traditional religions. 


‘Poetic’ truth abandons claim 


The point, elementary though it may be, 
is worth emphasizing because much has 
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through the AUA Division of Publica- 
tions, 25 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 


been said recently about the “poetic” or 
“symbolic” truth of religion. 

The great religions are storehouses of 
stories and traditions that are symbols and 
archetypes of recurrent human experiences. 
One can read out of these stories generaliza- 
tions about the human scene that are plainly 
true—though it should be added that not all 
of them are. 

But if we accept a religion on these 
grounds, we accept it on precisely the same 
grounds on which we might accept, say, 
Goethe’s Faust as true. So we give up pre- 
cisely the claim which, in most people’s 
minds, distinguishes the stories of religion 
from other stories—namely, that they are 
not merely “symbolically” true, but true 
without a qualifying adjective. 

It seems to me quite possible that a re- 
ligion could draw the genuine and passion- 
ate adherence of its members while it 
claimed nothing more than to be a poetry 
in which men might participate and from 
which they might draw strength and light. 
I suspect that it is the symbolic and imagi- 
native power of religion that has drawn 
most of its adherents in the past. Such a 
religion, claiming no special revelation and 
no absolute validity for all men, would be 
a rational religion; and it would not be 
necessarily less moving, but only less de- 
manding of intellectual sacrifices, than the 
traditional religions of the past. 

But to proceed on this path, such a re- 
ligion would have to say what few religions, 
past and present, have been willing to say 
—that religion can make no claim to a 


special insight into truth. It can claim only - 


to speak the truth in a peculiarly arresting 
and beautiful way—and this only sometimes. 

Could such a religion succeed? I believe 
that it could—provided only that it spoke 
always with the tongues of angels. 


Religion as social performance 


This brings me to religion as ritual. 

The religious emotion is different from 
other emotions of illumination and reori- 
entation because it is usually the result of 
a specific performance. The poetry of re- 
ligion is different from other poetry be- 
cause it is a poetry in which men act to- 
gether. 

Religion, in short, is a social ritual. It 
turns around certain regular, disciplined 
performances, which are repeated on speci- 
fied occasions. They are practiced by men 
together; and they normally serve to give 
men a sense of closer community with each 
other. For the power of a ritual derives 
from the fact that it symbolizes things be- 
yond itself, things of peculiar and inescapa- 
ble importance. 

Voltaire once remarked that religion 
would never die because there would always 
be people who liked to sing and drink on 
Saturday evening and wished to continue 
on Sunday morning. Unless one has an un- 


reasoning prejudice against singing and 
drinking, the remark does not so much de- 
flate religion as it explains it. 

Over the long pull men have not gone to 
church only, or even mainly, out of a sense 
of duty, or as the result of having been 
nagged into it, or even because they 
thought it helped them remain, or seem, 
respectable. They have gone because 
churches were beautiful, because their 
friends were there, because music and danc- 
ing and bread and wine are naturally de- 
lightful—and doubly so when they stand 
for those things on which a man believes 
that his whole fate turns. 

The dangers of ritual are notorious—its 
hypnotic effects, its support of outworn tra- 
ditions and used-up ideals, its suppression 
of spontaneity, its tendency to degenerate 
into an- empty form. But these dangers are 
not inevitable to ritual. 

When a ritual is attached to beliefs that 
we think are true, and when the ideals it 
portrays have an appeal of their own, it 
is the social instrument by which ordinary 
things become extraordinary, and the every- 
day currency of our lives can take on ideal 
meanings, 


Decline of religious ritual 


The decline of an effective ritual in con- 
temporary religions seems to me no less 
important in estimating their future than 
their decline in intellectual substance. In 
part, the appeal of religious ritual has de- 
clined because men can find their enter- 
tainment elsewhere. In part it has declined 
because it has become increasingly abstract. 
Historically, the church in most communi- 
ties was the home of a wide variety of ac- 
tivities. It was the center for charity, for 
education, for news, for gossip, for organ- 
izing collective action and exerting political 
pressure. Rituals practiced under such con- 
ditions came suffused with the memories 
and emotions of a common life. Religious 
rituals today, unhappily, have less to lean 
on and less of an immediate and pressing 
nature to do. 

But there is also another reason, I sus- 
pect, for the decline of an effective reli- 
gious ritual. It emerges in part when we re- 
flect on the obvious fact that the rituals of 
the religions we inherit generally symbolize 
the experience of agrarian peoples while 
we are living in a mainly urban and sub- 
urban civilization. 

This obvious fact has a deeper implica- 
tion. The rituals of the major religions have 
characteristically symbolized the great in- 


‘escapable facts of human destiny, and facts 


immediately present to everyone’s view— 
birth, sex, the cycle of the seasons, death. 
But while these are inescapable facts of our 
destiny, they are. not everyday facts with 
which we live. They are rumors and re- 
ports, things we seal off in hospital rooms 
or have to learn about initially by hearsay. 

I hope that I shall not be misunderstood. 
I am not proposing that we return to dying 
in the streets because it will have educa- 
tional effects on our children. I mean only 
that those of us who grow up or live out 
our lives in the modern city and suburb 
see few things that have not been made by 
man. For all our abstract knowledge of the 
ways of the world, it is hard to take home 
to our hearts the truth that the rituals of 


(Continued on page 42) 
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The difference freedom makes 
. Free man must face a new kind of discipline 


Inevitably, my theme tonight is freedom, 
for there is no word more characteristic of 
all that is essential in our liberal faith, no 
word that strikes more surely to the very 
center of our spiritual experience and in- 
sight and treasure. And, being a conven- 
tional preacher, I shall start with a text. 

When I turned to the pages of the Bible 
for a text, I found I was embarrassed by 
the multitude of riches. From beginning to 
end that great storehouse of spiritual and 
ethical insight is charged with the language 
of freedom. So I decided I would turn 
aside from the Bible and look for my text 
somewhat closer at hand. 

I found what I wanted on the top of my 
desk, in the calendar from one of our 
churches near Boston, in which was pub- 
lished a letter from two Hungarian refugees, 
husband and wife, who had escaped from 

the Russian terror in Budapest, crossing 
perhaps by that bridge at Andau of which 
James Michener has been telling us such 
moving stories. At any rate, in one way 
or another, they reached Camp Kilmer, and 
from Camp Kilmer they went to a com- 
munity not far from here as the guests of 
one of our churches. 


Letter written to minister 


They arrived on New Year’s eve, and 
three months later they were ready to take 
their places in American life. Then they 
wrote a letter to the minister of the church, 
and it is that document that I want to read 
to you and from this document I shall take 
my text: 

“A part of our life is coming to an 
end now. We are moving to our new 
apartment, and with this deed we try 
to be self-supported. We cease to be 
refugees, and I hope we shall never be 
refugees again. 

“We arrived here on New Year’s 
eve, and everything we possessed could 
be packed into two small bags, and 
now, three months later, when we 
leave, we are rich according to Eur- 
opean standards, and as a matter of 

_ fact, we are really rich because we 
Pteclaso: 

“We both have excellent jobs, we 
have a nice small apartment, we have 
furniture. 

“And for all these we thank you and 
your parish, because without your help 
we would probably be sitting in Camp 
Kilmer waiting for a better future. 

“And we not only found shelter, 
food, and jobs here, but we have found 
good friends which has been really the 
most important thing, as otherwise we 
would have felt really very lonely, 
thousands of miles away from our 
country, our parents, and our relatives. 

“We cannot say too much, and so 
we simply say those two words which 
express everything we feel: Thank 
you!” 

From the first paragraph of that letter, the 
closing sentence, here is the text: “We 
‘cease to be refugees, and I hope we shall 
never be refugees again.” 
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This letter is as simple and as moving a 
document as I have read for a long time, 
and from it I want to draw three simple 
propositions about freedom. 

The first is this: Freedom is always both 
a gift and an achievement. The letter from 
these two young Hungarian chemists demon- 
strates that clearly. 

“Without your help,” they said to the 
people of this Unitarian parish, “we would 
probably still be in Camp Kilmer.” In 
part their freedom was a gift from the 
kindness, thoughtfulness, imagination, gen- 
erosity of free men and women living in 
a free country. But that was not all of 
it. 

It was both a gift and an achievement and 
they go on to say, “We cease today to be 
refugees.” That word “cease” is an active 
verb. It is not merely a description of their 
condition; it is an affirmation of what they 
are doing. It is as though they had said, 
“We propose to be free, we are taking the 
steps that will make it possible for us to 
be free, we deliberately and of our own 
will cease to be refugees.” 

No one can give that to anyone else. If 
you cease to be a refugee in any real sense 
of those words, it will be because you have 
yourself decided to cease being a refugee. 
It is both a gift and an achievement; and 
so is all freedom. 


Ancient parallel in Book of Acts 


Let me go back to an ancient parallel for 
this modern instance. In the passage from 
the Book of Acts which was read as the 
lesson this evening, Paul and the Chief 
Captain stand face to face, strong men, 
confronting each other at a critical moment 
in the lives of both. And they discover out 
of that confrontation that they are both 
free men. 

When the Chief Captain discovers that 
this semi-criminal, this trouble-maker, is 
a Roman citizen, it touches his pride, and 
he says to Paul, “With a great sum obtained 
I this freedom.” Here is freedom by achieve- 
ment, by payment, by ransom on the part 
of the man who said it. And Paul’s pride 
then is touched, and he looks at the Chief 
Captain eye to eye, and with a pride that 
matches that of the Roman soldier, he says, 
“But I was free born.” 

There are the two aspects of freedom. 
Partly it’s a gift. You are born free, you 
are born into a free home, you are born 
into a free land, you are born at a point in 
history when freedom is in the air. Yes, it’s 
a gift; but it is also an achievement, and 


with a great sum, all of us—not only the 
Chief Captain, not only the Hungarian 
refugees, but all of us—must obtain for 
ourselves our freedom. 

There are not two kinds of freedom. Free- 
dom is one and indissoluble. But there are 
two aspects of all freedom, which Paul was 
to discover in his own case very quickly. 
If there was to be freedom for him from 
that day on, it was not freedom he had 
inherited but freedom he had earned. And 
it is important—especially important for 
the people of a free land and perhaps most 
especially for the people of a free spirit— 
to recall and constantly to remind them- 
selves and others that our freedom, of 
which we are sometimes inclined to boast, 
is both a gift and an achievement. 


Freedom's obligation to rejoice 


The second proposition that I shall draw 
from this document is that freedom brings 
with it, naturally and almost inescapably, 
the obligation to rejoice. 

A free man who is not a happy man, a 
free man who is not singing as he goes 
along the road, a free man whose heart is 
not touched by a profound sense of grati- 
tude, is not really free at all. The very first 
difference that freedom ought to make is 
to set us rejoicing. 

It was not by accident that our fore- 
fathers in this country chose for the liberty 
bell in Philadelphia the great words from 
the Old Testament, “Proclaim liberty 
throughout all the land.” That affirmation 
belongs on a bell. It belongs to people who 
know how to sing. It belongs to people who 
know how to give thanks, to people who 
know how, in the presence of God, to put 
upon their own shoulders the garment of 
praise. 

You will find this demonstrated all 
through religious history. I have been think- 
ing a lot lately, since I have been reading 
James Michener’s book, about those Hun- 
garians who crossed the bridge at Andau. 
They would have understood the great words 
of praise for freedom with which the pages 
of the Bible are starred. Turn for example 
to the 40th Psalm, and, as I read these 
words of the Hebrew poet, think of those 
men and women coming out of the tor- 
tured city of Budapest, at last on the soil 
of Austria. The ancient poet wrote: 

“He brought me up also out of a hor- 

rible pit, out of the miry clay, and 

set my feet upon a rock, and established 
my goings.” 
Yes, that is what had happened to them. 
That is what had happened to these two 
friends of ours here near Boston. Then the 
psalmist goes on and says, “And he hath 
put a new song in my mouth.” 


The free man sings 


Out of the horrible pit, out of the miry 
clay of that dreadful tyranny imposed upon 
the free people of Hungary by the insatia- 
ble arrogance of the Soviet Union, out of 
the miry clay of the betrayal of their trust 
by some of their own leaders—out of that 
horrible pit and miry clay they had been 
brought. And the power that brought them 
out put into their mouths a new song. Of 
course the free man sings! 

The mood of the song of praise, of 
thanksgiving, when one discovers that one 


(Continued on page 44) 
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Changing frontiers, vanishing and emerging 


Freedom, fulfillment of the individual are inextricably 
linked to freedom, fulfillment of the social group 


The idea of living on the frontier is a 
familiar, indeed a characteristic, idea for 
Americans. It is peculiarly pertinent for 
Unitarians, since our movement aims espe- 
cially to be relevant to the needs of the 
modern man. But originally the idea comes 
of ancient Biblical lineage. It played a role 
also in the Reformation, particularly in the 
left wing, both European and American. 

The Israelites gave to the idea its classi- 
cal religious form. The basic image of the 
Old Testament is that of a people being led 
by God into ever new situations, journeying 
through the wilderness into a promised land. 
The exodus from Egypt was viewed as a 
divinely given liberation from bondage and 
as a thrust towards fulfilment, under cove- 
nant with the Lord of history. As John 
Donne would say, this people of God was 
on pilgrimage; it had made a future en- 
gagement with its higher self. 

This pattern of pilgrimage is character- 
istically prominent in the eschatological 
consciousness of the prophets. Essentially 
the same image, compounded of liberation 
from bondage and divine promise of new- 
ness of life, pervades the New Testament— 
in Jesus’ message of repentance and forgive- 
ness in face of the newly working kingdom 
of God, in Paul’s conception of history as 
rooted in the new life in Christ, in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews which expands one 
of the earliest versions of the image, the 
migrations of Abraham, the man of faith. 


Counter-image in Old Testament 


In the Old Testament, we find also a 
counter-image, that of the disobedient, the 
stiff-necked people. The children in the 
wilderness murmur against God and fall into 
temptation. Trying vainly to manipulate the 
Determiner of Destiny, they make a golden 
calf. In this yielding to temptation, they 
give themselves to something unreliable; 
they adopt the faith of self-worship. 

This composite of the liberation from 
bondage, the thrust of the divine initiative 
moving towards the fulfillment of human 
life, and the fall into temptation that distorts 
the faith in the Lord of history reappears 
in much later times. Prof. George H. Wil- 
liams of Harvard Divinity School in his 
anthology, Spiritual and Anabaptist Writers, 
shows how this total image figures in the 
thought and action of the left wing of the 
Reformation. These left-wing reformers in- 
terpreted their own innovating movement 
as a trek through a new wilderness towards 
the promised land. At the same time they 
saw a threat latent within the new experi- 
ence of faith: the new faith might be per- 
verted into a means of self-inflation, and 
its adherents might consequently lose their 
Way. , 

Here again we see the providential, dy- 
namic conception of history, the sense of 
direction and directedness. We see also the 
fear of distortion: life on the frontier has 
its hazards. 

Liberal religion by its very nature has 
aimed to live on the frontier and to break 
new paths. Moreover, making no claims of 
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infallibility for itself, it has aimed also to 
be self-critical. But to remain critical is by 
no means easy. 

Movement itself can be merely inertia. 
Terrain that was once a frontier can become 
simply an old frontier, and an old frontier 
is no longer a frontier. Strategies that were 
appropriate for former frontiers may no 
longer be appropriate for the new situation. 

Self-appraisal is therefore demanded if 
we are to recognize the frontiers that are 
vanishing and if we are to find new strate- 
gies for the frontiers that are emerging. It is 
demanded also if we are to resist the tempta- 
tion to wander in the wilderness of self- 
worship. 

Three of these vanishing frontiers and 
three correspondingly new frontiers I would 
like to consider here. These particular fron- 
tiers, offering vistas of opportunity and 
peril, impinge upon problems connected with 
(1) the historical criticism and the contem- 
porary relevance of the Bible, (2) the scien- 
tific method and the effect of science upon 
society, and (3) the vocation of true piety. 


Higher criticism: vanishing frontier 


During almost two centuries, higher criti- 
cism has constituted a major frontier for 
religious liberalism. Indeed, it is a frontier 
that was opened up by liberals. It has ren- 
dered the Bible virtually a new book, reveal- 
ing its various strands and sources, its milieu 
and its conflicting perspectives, its primitive, 


priestly, and prophetic elements, its mixture 
of legend and myth, of miracle and histori- 
cal events. Out of life on this frontier the 
modern religious mentality has taken shape. 

Even today, the higher criticism elicits 
embarrassment among most adherents of 
Christianity (and of Judaism); indeed, it 
arouses continuing hostility, for it insists that 
if truth is to be served, the sacred literature 
must be studied like any other literature. 
Sacred literature deserves no special privi- 
lege, even though it may require special in- 
sight from the interpreter. 

This frontier will require exploration as 
long as human curiosity remains alive and 
serious. The higher criticism will. continue 
its search for new findings that in turn will 
require new interpretation and even new 
methods of interpretation. 

The scholar will struggle to unveil pre- 
suppositions which lead to misinterpretation 
of the literature, and particularly to misin- 
terpretation of its inner religious import. He 
will continue to struggle against the theo- 
logically oriented scholars who wish to 
manipulate or suppress evidence. 

In these respects, important changes are 
to be observed in contemporary historical 
criticism and in hermeneutics. All of this 
belongs to higher criticism in its exercise of 
the freedom of inquiry. 

But for the religious liberal, historical 
criticism is no longer a new path. Insofar 
as it works under the aegis of freedom of 
inquiry, it is an old frontier. In this sense 
it is a vanishing frontier. Long ago a differ- 
ent frontier has supervened. 


The frontier of ultimate questions 


The frontier which Unitarians face here 
is also an old one in point of time. It rises 
into view simultaneously with historical 
criticism. But whereas historical criticism 
is accepted in principle among Unitarians, 
this related frontier raises questions of prin- 
ciple on which we scarcely have achieved 
significant consensus, unless it be that of 
agreement to disagree. 

The questions of this frontier are: What 
comes after historical criticism? What is the 
Biblical faith to us? What of it is ours? 

Some few Unitarians deny that these ques- 
tions point to any important frontier. Bibli- 
cal faith, they appear to say, is simply a 
thing of the past, and that’s an end on it. 
They perhaps would go on to say that at 
most we should concern ourselves with the 
Bible in order to understand our past. 

Others probably would say that the Uni- 
tarian fellowship in no substantial way de- 
pends upon theological convictions of the 
sort one finds in the Bible; the Unitarian 
fellowship is sufficiently defined by the de- 
sire to promote reason, tolerance, and free- 
dom; at most the Bible is for us a repository 
of ethical idealism. I know of no proper 
reason for denying these views a firm place 
in the denomination. 

In response to these and similar views one, 
of course, might argue that it is illiberal 
and provincial to break off discussion with 
Protestantism; or that Unitarians today, as 
in the past, might be expected to attempt to 
contribute something to the understanding 
of the Bible; or that any religious movement 
in our culture forfeits the possibility of sig- 
nificant self-interpretation and leadership if 
it refuses to come to terms positively with 
the classical religious literature of our heri- 
tage. 
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For the moment, however, I venture a 
response of a quite different order, though 
to be sure it will possess no novelty. 

The principles of reason, tolerance, and 
freedom never stand alone—as if they them- 
selves generated the power for their realiza- 
tion. They presuppose something more. 
They presuppose that resources are avail- 
able for the realization of a way of life and 
a fellowship—indeed, of a fellowship that 
includes much more than reason, tolerance, 
and freedom. 

Ultimately, our faith is in these resources, 
not in the principles. This fact becomes 
clear, for example, when religious liberals 
speak of their faith in man. 


Where we move into frontier 


It is just here that we move into the fron- 
tier marked by the question, What is the 
Biblical faith to us? There are many ways in 
which the characteristically Biblical per- 
spectives can be formulated. I would say 
that the Bible is most concerned with the 
resources upon which meaningful existence 
is ultimately dependent, with the resources 
that give rise to a community of viable jus- 
tice and righteousness (“a many-flavored 
compound” elusive to definition). 

For the Bible, human history is the arena 
of a struggle between the forces or capaci- 
ties that make for the development of indi- 
vidual and social integrity and the forces 
that impede that development. But in the 
Bible the ultimate resource for this fulfil- 
ment is not in man, though he is created 
in the image of God and he is something 
more than an object—a creative self. 

Paradoxically, the integrating forces rep- 
resent at the same time a divine gift and a 
divinely given task or vocation for men. 
The lines of a Michelangelo sonnet express 
the transcending dimension of this paradox: 

... What leads me on 
Is not in me. 

Here the Biblical image of which I have 
spoken earlier, the image of divine libera- 
tion from bondage and the divine promise 
of newness of life, is determinative. The 
prophets in the very name of the divinely 
given creative and fulfilling powers oppose 
every bondage that cramps the human spirit; 
they understand human fellowship to be in- 
extricably bound up with obedience to and 
inward fellowship with the divine power 
that is sovereign over all of life; they be- 
lieve that history is going somewhere and 
on the way they see men as responsible 
under God for the character and direction 
of their social existence. 

For the sake of these convictions the 
prophets devise dramatic means of com- 
munication and agitation that anticipate the 
modern free press and other modern imple- 
mentations of public opinion. In Old Testa- 
ment prophetism, man’s relation to the final 
resource—to the Lord of history—is inti- 
mate and ultimate; and its active thrust is 
towards the corporate, for salvation is for 
time and history. 


Transforming power is object of faith 


The vocation of man can claim no secur- 
ity on the basis of human accomplishment. 
The only reliable object of faith is the 
transforming power that creates justice and 
fellowship among men. In the creative mo- 
ments of human experience, this power de- 
mands sensitive identification with the 
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other, and it makes possible mercy and 
forgiveness, repentance and new beginning. 
This wondrous power is not of human de- 
vising; it is rather a persuasion in human 
affairs that comes to man through openness 
and obedience to that which is intrinsically 
sovereign and alone reliable. 

Jesus in his inwardness, in his love of per- 
sons, in the audacity of his liberation from 
the bondage of mere tradition, in his con- 
fidence in the kingdom that grows of itself 
in reaction to human response, in his faith- 
fulness to his unique mission, in his eliciting 
of a new community in the world but not of 
it—above nation and race and class, embrac- 
ing the humble and the wise, in his trust in 
the mysterious mercy of God, has made 
and makes more readily known and avail- 
able to us the powers that can release us 
from self-worship and give us constant re- 
newal of life and love. So persuasively and 
costingly has he made these powers avail- 
able that we can understand why most of 
his followers through the ages have given 
him a special place and function within the 
order of being. 

“What is Biblical faith to us?” This is 
not a question that one considers for old 
times’ sake. At bottom, it is a question 
about the meaning of life itself, about the 
ground and purpose of human fellowship 
(and also of the Unitarian fellowship). 

Historical criticism and Biblical her- 
meneutics have given us and continue to 
give us the possibility of new understanding 
of the Biblical faith, and touching a much 
wider range of issues than are intimated 
here. Just this treasure offered us by his- 
torical criticism provides us with a new 
frontier. It is the frontier of frontiers, per- 
haps, because it presses upon us the hardest 
the elemental questions. These questions 
will not leave us alone. We cannot escape 
the frontier except by building a golden 
calf that will temporarily render us insensi- 
tive to the “openings” that began with the 
Exodus and Sinai, with Nazareth and Gol- 
gotha. 

The frontiers, vanishing and emerging, 
which we have been discussing have been 
occasioned in part by the advance of science, 
by the science of historical criticism, We 
turn now to another frontier that has to do 
with science. 


The story is told that the British scientist 
Michael Faraday one day received a visit 
from the statesman William Gladstone. 
Faraday’s investigations at the time had 
nothing directly to do with anything obvi- 
ously useful. He was concerned with purely 
theoretical questions regarding electromag- 
netism, a phenomenon little understood 
then. 

After being shown the extensive labora- 
tory, Gladstone in strictly practical mood 
asked, “But what good is it all?” Confronted 
by this utilitarian demand of the practical 
man, Faraday, instead of explaining the 
purpose and method of pure science which 
searches primarily for the sake of theoretical 
knowledge, accommodated himself to the 
query and replied, “Some day, Mr. Glad- 
stone, you may be able to: tax it.” 

The two aspects of science, pure and ap- 
plied, cannot be entirely divorced, for the 
one leads to the other. But the goals of these 
two aspects of science are distinct, as the 
Faraday story illustrates. Indeed, we may 
say that they represent quite different fron- 
tiers in the social enterprise. 

There was a time when the promotion of 
purely theoretical science had to struggle 
for the freedom to inquire. In part, the strug- 
gle had to be carried on against the churches. 
Actually, however, the churches divided 
forces here. In Britain and the United States 
the Unitarians, for example, were in the 
forefront of the defense of the freedom of 
scientific inquiry. Prior to this, Puritan di- 
vines in both countries supported the activi- 
ties of the British Royal Academy. The 
principal and effective supporters, however, 
were inevitably the universities (and, subse- 
quently, industry). 

There have been setbacks in the course 
of pure science. The bureaucratization of 
scientific inquiry necessarily impedes free- 
dom. In the United States it is still easier in 
certain of the sciences to secure financial 
aid for practical purposes than for purposes 
of pure research (we think, for example, of 
the field of mental health). But on the 
whole, the frontier of pure science has been 
conquered, at least in the democratic coun- 
tries where freedom of scientific inquiry is 
at least in principle protected. In the main, 
that is an old frontier (though here as 
elsewhere vigilance is the price of liberty). 


Il 


The frontier that offers the more stubborn 
resistance is that of applied science. In the 
practical realm, this frontier has replaced 
the old frontier of the West. For applied 
science affects the total society. 

The blessings of applied science are evi- 
dent on every hand, for example, in the 
rise in the standard of living for many and 
in the phenomenal advance of medical tech- 
nology. On the other hand, the ravages of 
technology have been legion. The techno- 
logical society has done much to dehuman- 
ize man, to make him into a cog, into a 
commodity, into a mass man. 

A century ago the protests against this 
dehumanization began. Since that time, 
other crucial and gigantic problems have 
come to the fore, for example, the imbal- 
ance between productive capacity and pur- 
chasing power, an imbalance that leads to 
depression. The advent of world wars and a 
cold war has prevented our having to deal 
more than once with any acute dip in the 
business cycle. 

Indeed, today we are perhaps saved from 
economic crisis by the artificial stimulus to 
the economic system which issues from the 
high national budget devoted to military 
defense. Some observers claim that radical 
disarmament would bring enormous eco- 
nomic crisis. 


Applied science and public opinion 


What does deserve emphasis is the fact 
that applied science has forced us into a 
frontier in which public opinion must play 
an unprecedented role. For a time, we may 
find it unnecessary to grapple with any 
acute structural maladjustment in the eco- 
nomic order. But in the sphere of the mili- 
tary we confront a problem the resolution 
of which we cannot wisely postpone. 

Norman Cousins, in his address during 
the Anniversary Meetings, has reminded us 
opportunely that the testing of the H-bombs 
has presented to public opinion a new and 
immediate responsibility. -A widespread 
threat to human life is upon us not only in 
the danger of an atomic war but also 
through the radioactive fallout that results 
from the testing of the bombs. 

Writing from his hospital in Africa, Dr. 
Albert Schweitzer has done the world a 
great service by issuing his recent Declara- 
tion of Conscience regarding the possible 
harmful effects of radioactive fallout upon 
the present generation and upon succeeding 
generations. Dr. Schweitzer urges upon 
world public opinion and especially upon 
the great powers the responsibility of reach- 
ing an agreement to end the testing of 
atomic weapons. If we fail in this, he says, 
we shall commit “a folly in thoughtlessness.” 

The statements of Dr, Williard F. Libby 
of the Atomic Energy Commission have 
aimed to be reassuring, but his formulations 
have been changing. From saying earlier 
that no dangers are involved in H-bomb 
testing he now, in response to Dr. Schweit- 
zer’s declaration, admits that there is some 
risk. Dr. E. B. Lewis, geneticist of the Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology, has found 
that the incidence of leukemia is increased 
with exposure to even low-dosed radiation. 
Harrison Brown, geochemist at California 
Tech, has asserted that “continued testing at 
the present rate may well result in the death 
each year from leukemia of nearly 10,000 
persons who would not otherwise have 
died.” We know now that radioactive fallout 
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can have deleterious effects also on the skin, 
the bones, the lung, the thyroid gland, and 
upon reproductive organs and embryos. A 
group of biologists under the auspices of 
the National Academy of Sciences has pub- 
lished an extensive report on the effects of 
radioactivity upon mutations of the genes. 
Practically all increases of mutation, we are 
told, are harmful. The biologists’ report 
asserts that in the light of their findings, 
“any additional radioaction is undesirable.” 
In this whole matter there are numerous 
other signs of apprehension among the sci- 
entists, though of course there are also 
points of disagreement among them. 

The final responsibility in these grave 
matters lies with public opinion and through 
it with the governments. The principle of 
the consent of the governed demands that 
the discussion of these matters be brought 
increasingly out of the protected and con- 
gested atmosphere of military and other 


governmental restrictions. Just this process. 


apparently is taking place now, most recently 
as a consequence of Dr. Schweitzer’s decla- 
ration. 

In face of the responsibility, the public 
cannot hide behind the experts. In a demo- 
cratic society, the public listens with con- 
tinuing respect to the experts, or it should 
do so. But public policy belongs to the peo- 
ple, and no one will emphasize this fact 
more insistently than the untethered scien- 
tific expert. 

Germans after the Second World War 
were found criminally responsible for sub- 
mitting to the military policies of the Nazis. 
When does criminal responsibility begin for 
nations continuing to test the H-bombs? 

The issue presented by the testing of 
atomic weapons is only a striking exempli- 
fication of the frontier to which technologi- 
cal advance has brought us. It may well be 
that this immediate issue imposes upon 
religious liberals, along with our fellow 
citizens, the responsibility of adopting new 
means of agitation in the very spirit of the 
Old Testament prophets. 

The feeling of anxiety that has now 
emerged should make us not only breathless 
but also resolute. Certainly, we must resist 
the temptation of permitting the military 
to become our golden calf. 

This situation, fraught with anxiety, brings 
us to an old and ever new frontier. Today 


the issues here have been formulated afresh 
by existentialism. ‘ 

The word existentialism is used so exten- 
sively and loosely that it is necessary to 
specify the meaning one attaches to it. There 
are many existentialisms. 

As a starting point let us consider the 
existentialism of Kierkegaard. This Danish 
writer of 100 years ago, who has become a 
center of interest in our time, was a power- 
ful rebel against elements in the thought of 
his day which were ostensibly liberal. 

He saw the philosophical idealist, espe- 
cially Hegel, as the framer of a system 
which could all too neatly domesticate and 
liquidate the tragedies of history. He saw 
the typical churchman as a time-server, ac- 
commodating himself to the false securities 
of respectability and dubbing them as 
Christian. In both of these ways, the philo- 
sophical and the “religious” or ecclesiasti- 
cal, the individual was lost in a system that 
insulated him from confrontation with real- 
ity and from costing decision. 

As against these systems, Kierkegaard 
endeavored to uncover the isolated indi- 
vidual, revealing him as lonely, anxious, 
guilty. This solitary, anxious individual can- 
not by any rational or social means find a 
way out of his isolation or his lostness in 
a system. He does not live from some objec- 
tive truth, but from an inwardness that is 
either in despair (sometimes under the mask 
of comfort) or in openness to love. 

Kierkegaard knew about the higher criti- 
cism of the Bible, and he believed that 
there could be no certainty for faith if one 
tried to accept and live by the findings of 
scientific research. Therefore, he recom- 
mended a leap of faith, a leap whereby one 
would jump to contemporaneity with Christ, 
thereby becoming newly open to love and 
impelled to the works of love. 

It must be recognized that Kierkegaard 
rightly emphasizes the idea of freedom, of 
freedom to escape from the deadly con- 
formities of church and of mass society; 
also that he gives the tepid Christian a les- 
son in the importance of decision and com- 
mitment. Moreover, in his description of 
the anxious individual, and particularly in 
his analysis of guilt as it burdens the soul 
of the individual, Kierkegaard anticipated 
with great acuteness much that was to be 
observed later by depth psychology. It will 
be a long time before we shall fully explore 
the insights that have come from these 
sources. 


Fails to grasp relationship 


Nevertheless, Kierkegaard (and thus also 
many of his admirers) failed to grasp ade- 
quately the relationship between the indi- 
vidual and society. He has promoted some- 
thing analagous to the individualistic con- 
versions that we in America associate with 
revivalism (Billy Graham today). Kierke- 
gaard’s mentality is essentially pietistic in the 
sense that it tries to find the meaning and 
vocation of life primarily in the existence 
of the individual, in the life of individual 
faith, that is, of a faith that in the main 
seeks expression in person-to-person rela- 
tions and that ignores the prophetic con- 
cern and responsibility for social institu- 
tions. He tried to jump out of his own cul- 
ture and also out beyond the church into 
immediacy of contact with the Christ of the — 
New Testament. 

(Continued on page 45) 
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Shackling concepts in human behavior 


Five fallacies in the minds and emotions of men 
bind and defeat them, if they grow careless 


We Unitarians are not only among the 
freest of the free, but also the most articu- 
late. 

As the shackle-bound slaves aroused Uni- 
tarians, especially in New England, to a sus- 
tained hatred for the institution of slavery, 
so today any attempt to curtail freedom of 
speech or press or assembly leads us in- 
evitably to fight back, and to fight hard, As 
Unitarians, we lack the false humility of 
tolerance for the intolerable. 

The shackles today, a full generation in 
advance of 1984, are in the minds and emo- 
tions of men. They bind us and defeat us, if 
we grow careless, in the precious areas of 
thought and feeling. 

Let us examine briefly five discredited 
concepts. To avoid confusion, I shall plainly 
label them fallacies. 


No duality in physical law 


Fallacy One. That there are two inde- 
pendent, discontinuous sets of physical laws, 
one for non-life and one for life. 

In life processes something new is added, 
but all the laws of mathematics, physics, 
and chemistry still apply. As for the super- 
natural, all such events have only two final 
categories to fall into—the existent and the 
non-existent. Every advance in astronomy, 
biology, or psychology has whittled away 
the territory left to irrational, power-laden 
control. We should stop trying to prove the 
non-existence of anything and place the 
burden of proof where it belongs—on those 
who affirm. 

This fallacy has led to the stultifying view 
that man—unlike rocks, atoms, or stars— 
is no fit object of scientific study. A subtle 
resistance is tied not to the fear of failure, 
but to the fear of success. Still, science does 
not offer any assault on values. That fear is 
a smoke screen. What we really fear is the 
influence of science, given full play, on 
creeds, rituals, and superstitions. The impact 
may be devastating. May we not predict 
with confidence that a new Darwin will one 
day appear, depicting the origin not of 
species but of creeds? 

In the new age, of which Unitarianism is 
a small but potent force, the values that re- 
main after superstition has been excised 
from human affairs will be more durable, 
meaningful, and glorious than any that were 
presumed to come from beings beyond us. 

All the god-like traits we impute to gods 
are images of man thinking, striving, reach- 
ing out. Their best expression is in poetry, 
music, and the graphic and plastic arts; in 
fact, we recognize no other forms, for logic 
is felt to be man-made. As for machines, 
however cunning, they may never be wor- 
shiped in principle, but only in fact. 


Appeasement and praise of gods 


Fallacy Two. That to appease a god is a 
desirable human state, and to praise him is 
_a sign of virtue. 
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Gods are by definition inscrutable; they 
are not to be moved by anything that moves 
men. Why, then, are they conceived as be- 
ing so eternally in need of praise? Praise 
from whom? From lowly, shaky, late-ar- 
riving human beings? What was godlike be- 
havior a million years ago; at that time who 
praised anybody? On this planet living 
forms comprise only a small percentage of 
the total mass, and most of what there is we 
look down upon. 

All the love and hope and yearning 
poured out to gods are significant only if 
heard and responded to by ourselves. There 
is thus a marginal effect. Who has not felt 
it? But we could multiply the effect if we 
spoke lovingly to each other, as indeed we 
do at times, of the thought and character of 
men long since dead. 

The wonderful thing about Socrates is 
that we can love and admire him without 
deification. Had he become a god he would 
have been in endless competition with 
others. We should have lost him as a fallible 
human being. 


God of vengeance is false 


Fallacy Three. That a god of vengeance 
represents the highest point in human as- 
piration. 

’ To quote Alfred North Whitehead (from 
Religion in the Making, Northrop’s Anthol- 
ogy, pp. 494-5): 

The modern world has lost God and 
is seeking him. The reason for the loss 
stretches far back in the history of 
Christianity. In respect to its doctrine 
of God, the Church gradually returned 
to the Semitic concept, with the addi- 
tion of the threefold personality. It is a 
concept which is clear, terrifying, and 
unprovable. It was supported by an un- 
questioned religious tradition. It was 
also supported by the conservative in- 
stinct of society, and by a history and 
metaphysic both constructed expressly 
for that purpose. Moreover, to dissent 
was death. 

On the whole, the Gospel of love 
was turned into a Gospel of fear. The 
Christian world was composed of terri- 
fied populations. 

“The fear of the Lord is the begin- 
ning of knowledge,” says the Proverb 
(i.7). Yet this is an odd saying, if it be 
true that “God is love.” 

“In flaming fire taking vengeance on 
them that know not God, and that obey 
not the gospel of our Lord Jesus 
Christ,” says Paul. 


“Who shall be punished with ever- 
lasting destruction from the presence of 
the Lord, and from the glory of his 
power.” 

The populations did well to be terri- 
fied at such ambiguous good tidings, 
which lost no emphasis in their pro- 
mulgation. 

If the modern world is to find God, 
it must find him through love and not 
through fear, with the help of John and 
not of Paul. 

Today the most elementary knowledge of 
child psychology will reveal the low place 
of threats of vengeance in any orderly and 
decent world. Children have enough things 
to fear, sufficient hazards to overcome, 
without the cruelty of a diabolical system 
of never-ending punishment. The adult also 
has no need to add artificially to his burden 
of anxiety. 


The transiency of superstition 


Fallacy Four. That the supernatural, the 
superstitious, the magical are permanent in 
human affairs. 

Actually such concepts would have gone 
the way of other primitive beliefs—that 
there was life in a stone, for example—but 
for two massive, all-pervading influences. 
We do well to ponder them in the mid- 
twentieth century, for, taken together, they 
set up heavy obstacles to the progress of 
man. 

The first factor is psychological. It is the 
splitting of the personality, the body-soul 
dichotomy. A complex inner world came to 
us with speech, although some dissociation 
was possible before speech. We talk not 
only to ourselves, but also to dead persons, 
to ghosts, gods, and devils. 

The voices within may strike us with all 
the force of voices from on high. After all, 
it is more comforting to speak of the devil 
in us than it is of the us in us. It seems 
natural to many persons to ask favors of or 
to fear an external god—depending on the 
mood he is presumed to be in—but many 
persons would stare in disbelief were the 
psychologist to point out that all such talk 
is self-aroused and self-contained. 

The language used is purely human and 
it is generally directed to the hopes and 
fears of the moment. Of course many de- 
vout persons know this, but they persist in 
habits ingrained from early childhood; 
without God close at hand and in direct 
contact, they feel abandoned. They have a 
unique alter ego, a built-in father-confessor, 
so acceptable socially that they may ad- 
dress him on almost any occasion. 

Of course all of us have silent speech; we 
do talk to ourselves. In prayer, ignoring the 
Sermon on the Mount, we speak aloud and 
in public. If prayers are “answered,” God 
is with us; if not, we as suppliants are un- 
deserving or out of touch. Before the days 
of psychology all this seemed sweetly rea- 
sonable—that is, before the concept of 
multiple personality, discovered by the 
Greeks, had come to scientific fruition. 

But today we are uncomfortable in prayer. 
Form has triumphed over substance, Pray- 
ers, like sermons, are plainly directed to the 
congregation. Let us not be scornful: this is 
a tremendous advance toward humanism. 
We should neither deplore this practice nor 
conceal it; we should keep on passing the 
ammunition. 
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Paradoxically, the sense of fatherhood 
that should spring from such a spiritual in- 
terchange does not appear to be strong in 
modern society. In a war, as Lincoln said, 
both sides may pray to the same God and 
observe the same religious forms. Our God 
is partisan; depending on who we are, he 
could not possibly give aid to fascists, 
Nazis, Communists, free people, slaves. We 
place God on our side, whatever the side 
may be. 

Why is mankind this way? Why do we 
seek a perfect external reference? Knowing 
well that we did not create this tiny earth 
or the great galaxies, how can we possibly 
ascribe human characteristics to the forces 
that have been at work and are still at 
work? We get light emitted from stars 500,- 
000 years ago—far enough back in earth’s 
time to witness the beginning of man as an 
animal somewhat different from others. 

The wonder lies in the sweep of the prob- 
lem—in the very ability of the human mind 
to state it. Surely there need be nothing 
shameful about man’s brief and perhaps con- 
cluding place in the majesty of the universe. 

Apparently what happened was this: 
thinking men were endowed with such 
enormous egos that many were unable to 
admit that no person could perform such 
feats; straightway they invented a god that 
could. Unfamiliar with the concept of 
cause and effect in science and nature, they 
had to have a first cause, a single power. So, 
a god to embody all power, all love, and all 
wisdom was satisfying in the extreme. Be- 
yond us, they believed, there are forces and 
beings immeasurable but still not beyond 
the reach of human supplication. 

Here, then, was a mechanism made to 
order to solve all problems, to reduce all 
woe, to be the unearthly guide to all that 
was otherwise unattainable. 

But how could this be accomplished in 
a familiar frame of reference? Somehow 
man, too, had to be lifted up from the 
earthy dust, from the alleged vulgarity of 
birth and death. There had to be something 
at once immaterial, immanent, and perma- 
nent. Accordingly the concept of the im- 
mortality of man, or rather of man’s soul, 
took firm root. 

In two centuries of intensive exploration 
of nature, much of the legend and supersti- 
tion has been sifted from verifiable fact. For 
example, it is observed that men do indeed 
seek to live beyond their natural lives; since 
the dawn of history, they have pursued 
various paths to eternal life. 

Nevertheless, in spite of mountains of 
testimonials to fiercely held hopes, the most 
satisfying way of all is simply to have chil- 
dren, thus keeping unbroken a chain of life 
and a circle of love. A measure of im- 
mortality is thereby achieved and it may be 
enhanced by enduring works—by struc- 
tures, works of art, or recorded deeds. 
Should not these manifestations completely 
satisfy any person who can shake himself 
loose from the crass assumption of his par- 
ticular importance in a world only lately 
touched with life? 


Men have failing for power 


The second factor relates to the failing 
men have for power and power structures, 
straight up to the absolute. Perhaps it is 
inevitable that religion should be institu- 
tionalized. 
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As Unitarians, we ask only that in the fu- 
ture—in this new world of science and hu- 
man liberty—these power structures be truly 
democratic in form. We seek to reduce au- 
thoritarian control over mind, behavior and 
social action. 

We do not agree that some persons and 
institutions are closer to God than the gen- 
eral run of mankind. If there is to be a voice 
of God, it is the voice of our God and needs 
no intermediary. It will be heard, although 
frequently not recognized, as a part of our- 
selves—in a humane culture, the best part. 
But there have been voices and commands 
that were brutal and bloody, and Christian- 
ity is not blameless in this respect. 

Again, we may ask why it is so easy to 
cain a mastery over the minds of men? 
Why do men tremble before their own image 
of a god or a leader? There is no full answer, 
but we may postulate that to primitive 
groups there appeared to be no other choice. 
A resolution of doubts and fears, a freedom 
from, terrifying decisions, could be gained 
in this fashion. The leader knew—or thought 
he did, or pretended he did—backing the 
claim by assuming hereditary rights and 
divine sanctions. 

Now that the need is diminished, except 
as a division of labor which can be ana- 
lyzed and made clear, there remain social 
and political structures whose strength lies 
in oaths of conformity. Since not many 
promises can be fulfilled in this world, they 
drift toward an infinity of time in faraway 
places. The mind bent on escape, reassur- 
ance, or regression will seek leaders and 
gods not so much for what is held to be 
their unshakable truth, as for relief from 
intolerable tension. 

While there is much charm and satisfac- 
tion in this association, there is also the 
danger that this transference of needs in 
hypnotic fashion will open the’ door to 
tyranny. To follow a leader blindly is to 


risk the pain and disaster of bad leadership. 
Moreover in such a system, perfection is 
postulated; all other systems must be re- 
garded as in error, or at least as conducive 
to massive deficiency. 


Fallacy Five. That piety is the only sound 
bulwark of ethical behavior. 


Unhappily for this rule, it is unsupported 
by evidence. It would be more accurate to 
say that a non-deterring sense of guilt is 
kept strong. If the way of atonement is 
made easy or mechanical—perhaps_ re- 
moved from civil misdeeds—supersaturation 
with doctrinal concepts becomes a factor in 
maladjustment and misbehavior. Generally, 
fanaticism in one field kindles a similar re- 
sponse in others where it may not be so 
generously regarded. 


As to one’s resolve to do good in order 
to get an after-life reward, the infinite dis- 
junction between the deed, or a lifetime of 
deeds, and the gain sought, should give 
pause. We liberals are not driven to the ex- 
treme of postulating either inherited wicked-- 
ness or inherited good. We hold that a child 
learns the forms of behavior, good or bad, 
as he learns a language; he does not easily 
grasp the significance of any remote reward. 
In this the child is like the adult who, what- 
ever his claim of ultimate motivation, as in 
eternal bliss, really gives attention to the 
smiling, learning, responding infant—to the 
world around us. Adults, if hurt physically 
or emotionally, try to ease the immediate 
pain. For all their pretensions, most persons 
cherish life now, and life in a predictable 
future not so far removed as to preclude 
family, fortune, and reputation. 

Come “hell or high water’—and they 
have both come—man has developed and 
cherished an enormous fund of common 
sense. This thoroughly human attribute has 
served him well in the past; it will continue 
to do so in future. 
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The modern predicament and its possible removal 


Man's fate depends upon removal of a cultural lag; 
he must press the eternal search for truth 


One of the oldest legends of our culture 
dates back to the era before the Libyan 
dynasties of Egypt, many centuries before 
the Christian era. It relates to the town of 
Sais, in the delta of the Nile, where a great 
temple had been dedicated to Osiris, god of 
the underworld. Its ruins are visible today. 

This temple contained a mysterious pic- 
ture, covered with a veil and inscribed by 
the tantalizing words: “The Truth.” Mortal 
man was forbidden to lift the veil, and the 
priests of Osiris enforced this statute with 
careful rigor. 

A youth, dedicated to the discovery of 
truth, once entered the temple and saw the 
covered image. He asked his guide whether 
he knew what was hidden by the veil, but 
he received a horrified denial and an official 
account of the ancient law. The thoughtful 
youth left the temple that day, but an irre- 
sistible thirst for knowledge of truth forced 
him to return at night with intent at sacri- 
lege. 

In the ghostly light of the moon, he en- 
tered the hall of Osiris and lifted the veil 
from the image. What he saw, nobody 
knows, but the legend insists that the youth 
was found near death, lying at the foot of 
the picture, by the attendants of the temple 
next morning. Revived, he would not speak 
of his experience, except to regret it. His 
life thereafter, was spiritless, his actions 
were undistinguished, and he sank into an 
early grave. 


Interpretations are numerous 


There the legend stands at the very be- 
ginning of our history, seemingly pregnant 
with significance, yet noncommital, forbod- 
ing human agony over truth, symbolizing 
one of the great and noble passions of man. 

It has not lacked interpretations—some 
writers have made it imply the finiteness of 
the human mind which cannot comprehend 
absolute truth; the German poet Schiller has 
given the story moral content, claiming that 
truth is fatal to a sinful man: “Weh dem, 
der zu der Wahrheit geht durch Shuld; sie 
wird ihm nimmermehr arfreulich sein.’ 
‘Others have said that only God can reveal 
truth, and He will not be forced to it by 
human impetuosity. 

I suggest another resolution of this an- 
cient enigma, one perhaps not contradictory 
to those mentioned but more timely and 
more useful. My suggestion will seem of 
doubtful validity and indeed incomprehensi- 
ble unless I sketch for you some important 
lessons taught by the scientific, moral and 
spiritual predicament in which we live to- 
day; in particular, it will be necessary to 
remind you of some philosophical remedies 
which have been advanced to alleviate our 
plight. In concluding then, I shall return to 
the legend of Sais and avpraise its mean- 
Ing anew. 


New perspective is needed 

Our race has discovered means of de- 
_ stroying itself and it is an overwhelmingly 
important task of statesmanship to avoid 
such self-destruction. To achieve survival, 
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one needs a balanced attitude of mind and 
a new perspective of things. It is this per- 
spective that I want to discuss. 

In a recent commencement speech, the 
orator presented the following argument: 

Scientists on all sides are scaring us with 
the terror of modern weapons, with their 
talk of impending disaster. But only a per- 
son unversed in history would take such 
talk seriously, for history shows that sci- 
entists have always been prophets of doom. 
Has not every age declared itself unique 
and gloried morosely in its own discoveries? 
When the cave man made the first sling- 
shot, he doubtless proclaimed his ability to 
kill all men, and a similar boast must have 
been uttered by the anonymous inventors 
of bow and arrow, and of gunpowder. 

Such grandiloquence is understandable in 
narrow specialists but must not be taken 
seriously, the argument ran, for history 
exposes it to ridicule in retrospect. So our 
present age, when viewed with historical 
detachment, will outgrow its paranoia, its 
self-glorification, as well as its terror and 
its claim to uniqueness; a saner past will 
show it wrong. 


Such reasoning presents danger 


Such reasoning, I fear, is utterly errone- 
ous and the beguilement it offers presents 
an overriding danger. Let us look at our 
situation more carefully and see what it 
implies. 

I suggest that we compare the amounts 
of energy released by various propelling 
agencies. 

The human hand is able to impart to a 
stone an energy of approximately 50 foot- 
pounds. A slingshot multiples this energy 
by a factor 2; a bow and arrow increases 
the energy release of the slingshot by a 
‘actor 3; gunvowder adds another factor, 4. 
The energy released by TNT is somewhat 
indefinite because the explosive mass is 
variable. But intrinsically, mass for mass, 
it introduces another factor of 2, 3 or 
maybe up to 5 over the efficiency of gun- 
powder. 

The output of a thermonuclear bomb is 
reckoned in megatons. A large bomb in the 
last war contained a few hundred pounds 
of TNT, hence the energy released by a 
thermonuclear bomb is 10 million times as 
great as that of a TNT device. 

When a scale factor of such magnitude 
appears, it is useless to speak of only quan- 
titative differences. The new situation dif- 
fers qualitatively from everything that has 
preceded. 

This is one instance of the uniqueness of 
our time. Examples drawn from the past 
fail utterly in providing adequate predic- 


tions for the future because of the evident 
uniqueness of our time. To say that wars 
must continue to rage because there have 
always been wars, that world government 
is impossible because it has never suc- 
ceeded, are instances of irresponsible uses 
of history for prediction in an age that de- 
fies most parallels. To rely on them is as 
stupid as the reasoning of an aerodynamic 
engineer who predicted the behavior of a 
jet plane after studying the flight of a bum- 
ble bee. 

There is a deeper meaning to this plight 
of ours, a meaning that reveals itself when 
the effect of science on our culture is ana- 
lyzed. 


Discovery launches two movements 


Every great scientific discovery launches 
two movements, one of which is technologi- 
cal, the other, cultural. The first is clear 
and open for all to see; it is the one which 
we normally associate with the advancement 
of science. I shall call it, in the sequel, the 
Obvious Movement. It proceeds from dis- 
covery through engineering development, 
production of new goods and devices, ad- 
vertising, sale, toward the establishment of 
greater comforts of life. 

But there is another movement, which I 
shall call Obscure, which also springs into 
existence when a sufficiently trenchant sci- 
entific discovery is made. It proceeds from 
discovery through new theory, modification 
of what is called common sense, changes 
in our cosmological beliefs, in the theory 
of knowledge, the nature of the universe, 
and of man. Ethics, sociology and politics, 
and ultimately religion, are infected by the 
germ that is born when a discovery in pure 
science occurs. 

Through the Obvious movement, science 
alters the external milieu of our life, our 
civilization; through the Obscure move- 
ment, it modifies the cultural and moral at- 
mosphere in which man lives. A survey of 
the history of human thought indicates, I 
believe, that crises are inevitable when the 
two movements, the Obvious and the Ob- 
scure, do not proceed at approximately the 
same pace. 

This is doubtless one reason for the pre- 
dicament in which we live; for our society 
has placed all of its resources behind the 
Obvious movement. accelerating it beyond 
all previous possibilities. The Obscure 
movement, however, is left to proceed and 
flounder as it will, little thought being 
given in our day to the need for its accele- 
ration. 

To document this claim is an easy mat- 
ter, At the beginning of the modern era, 
two scientists, Galileo and Newton, founded 
the theory of mechanics. This constituted 
the tremendous scientific discovery which 
had its technological effects in the dawn of 
the mechanical era some 200 years later. 
The Obscure philosophical movement re- 
quired an approximately equal time for its 
completion. 

Closer study would show that the philo- 
sophically significant ingredient of the 
Galileo-Newton theory lies in its claim that 
the laws of nature are precise, inevitable, 
apodictic, brooking no exceptions. This 
novel and unique feature required explana- 
tion and received it finally in the philosophy 
of Immanuel Kant, who presented in his 
elaborate theory of the categories and of 
the pure forms of intuition an account of 
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the inevitability of the laws of mechanics. 
Kant lived approximately 150 years after 
the discovery was made. 

At the beginning of the present century, 
the quantum theory was born. To be pre- 
cise, it was conceived in 1915, but it has 
not yet been philosophically evaluated. A 
perusal of the literature of today indicates 
quite clearly that no unanimity has been 
reached with respect to an understanding of 
the full meaning of that important theory. 
Nearly 50 years have passed since the sci- 
entific discovery, yet its significance seems 
to be as uncertain as ever. 


Obvious movement is accelerated 


But now consider the Obvious move- 
ment. Gunpowder was discovered in the 
12th Century, used in warfare in the 14th— 
two centuries between. Fission was ob- 
served for the first time in 1939. The first 
atomic bomb exploded in 1944, Five years 
saw the conversion of this scientific dis- 
covery into the deadliest of weapons. It is 
hard to find a more eloquent commentary 
on the acceleration which has taken place 
in the Obvious movement in our time. 

The true meaning of science is seen as 
much in a study of the Obscure movement 
as in the technological results of science. 
Yet, because the public has had its eyes 
fastened on the tangible fruits of science— 
automobiles, television and _ refrigerators 
—its cultural and humanistic features have 
dropped from the popular view and a cleav- 
age between the sciences and the humanities 
is claimed to exist. Hence it is well for us 
to look at science without the usual pre- 
conceptions. 

Science Is a Sacred Cow is the title of a 
book written in 1950 by Anthony Standen. 
The title is the best part of the book, which 
represents a confused but entertaining ac- 
count of the scientific method. A foreword 
had it that the book was written on the 
Long Island railroad, which, the author 
Says, is responsible for its creation because 
of the long wait it caused him when he 
was commuting between Long Island and 
New York city. 

The “sacred cow,” you will have sur- 
mised, is science. The popular view with 
respect to the meaning and method of sci- 
ence may be stated simply thus: facts are 
sacred and facts make science. Hence sci- 
ence is no more than an encyclopedia of 
facts. 

This view springs from the conviction that 
the greatest accomplishment of science is 
discovery. Science discovers new elements, 
new substances, new species of plants and 
animals, new planets, new stars and new 
galaxies. Many prizes have been awarded 
for discoveries of new elements or ele- 
mentary particles; by the glamour which 
attaches to scientific rewards, they have, in 
a way, aided and abetted the belief that the 
only function of science is to turn up rocks 
and see what is under them. 


Discovery isn't the whole 


Such factual search, while surely an im- 
portant part of science, is not the whole of 
it; nevertheless, it seems to exhaust the 
meaning of science in the public mind. Dis- 
coverable facts have come to be regarded 
as interesting in themselves, as beyond hu- 
man touch, no matter how trivial they are. 
Thus, when we read how an ancient tribe 
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that never got anywhere and is now ex- 
tinct, raised its cattle or tilled its fields, we 
are supposed to be tremendously impressed; 
a study of the Kinsey report on the sexual 
habits of unspecified human males and fe- 
males is supposed to leave us speechless, 
and the headline which I recently saw: 
“Scientists Discover That the Reading of 
Crime Stories by Teenagers Contributes to 
Delinquency,” is taken as offering a final 
solution to a vexing problem, despite its 
triviality. 

Science, then, according to this under- 
standing, is an aggregate of facts, often of 
trivia, put together with the suffusion of 
majesty attending their mere factualness. 

Nor is this interpretation confined to the 
popular mind. Unfortunately, scholars in 
the humanities, too, sometimes regard em- 
phasis on facts, the avoidance and spurn- 
ing of theory, as the sole characteristic of 
science. Greatly impressed by the fecundity 
and power of science, they endeavor to con- 
vert their own disciplines into branches of 
science by advocating restriction to facts. 

Such was, for example, the attitude of 
Ranke, the great historian of the last cen- 
tury, when he claimed that historical re- 
search must limit itself to factual reporting, 
to the testimony of eye witnesses; that it 
falsifies and adulterates history when pre- 
senting theories and interpretations. Con- 
trast this, for example, with the contem- 
porary richness of Toynbee’s writing, of a 
man who avows a theory of history and 
believes, rightly or wrongly, that historical 
studies reveal a lawful trend and portray 
ends in human development in the same 
manner in which science uncovers the laws 
of nature. 

Science is not a catalog of facts, but a 
human enterprise, propelled by a dream and 
a hope that transcends mere facts. Obser- 
vations and measurements must be made, 
but they are rarely made for their own 
sake. Our scientists did not, I am sure, 
undergo the hardships of their recent jour- 
ney to Antarctica only to learn the depth 
of the icecap, the geographic features of 


the polar terrain, or for the sake of measur- 
ing precise magnetic fields and atmospheric 
phenomena. They acquired such knowledge 
with care and meticulous accuracy, but in 
the hope, I am sure, of finding in it rele- 
vant answers to deeper questions, like the 
origin of our planets, the laws regulating 
meteorological processes, the relation of the 
earth to the universe. Mere facts were not 
the end of their distinguished quest; they 
sought to illuminate principles that satisfy 
man’s eternal longing for understanding in 
a sense beyond knowledge. 

Understanding differs from knowledge in 
this respect: it adds organization to knowl- 
edge, and organization is a creative act. 
Thus the accent of science shifts from dis- 
covery to creation, from the passive search 
for facts to an active drive for meaning. 

Thus arises the important question of 
how we can aid in narrowing the cultural 
lag and in easing the predicament of our 
time? The remainder of this discourse will 
be devoted to two propositions, which I re- 
gard as among the most important answers 
to this question. The first is an appraisal of 
the doctrine known as existentialism, which 
has swept the globe and is making universal 
claims that need to be discouraged, for the 
doctrine of existentialism contains no ele- 
ments that can be expected to relieve our 
crisis. The second answer arises through an 
analysis of the reputed conflict between sci- 
ence and the humanities, and suggests that 
we must discourage this cleavage which has 
no foundation in the facts of the disciplines 
nor in their methodologies. 

I shall claim that science can deal with 
values, that an application of scientific 
methods to the problems of human relations 
is not degrading, that there is no reason for 
us to suppose the methods of science to be 
alien to human affairs. 

It is necessary for us to think sanely 
about the philosophy of despair called ex- 
istentialism. 

This philosophic doctrine is especially 
strong in nations which do not have the 
material means to practice scientific re- 
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search, but it is beginning to color the re- 
ligious thinking in our country as well. 
_ The doctrine has many forms and is diffi- 
cult to describe because of its disavowal of 
any traditional metaphysical creed. It is, in 
the first place, a working attitude of artists, 
a pervasive mood which passionately seeks 
to justify the sordid as well as the magnifi- 
cent contingencies of existence; it includes 
Nietzsche’s joy over the death of God and 
Tillich’s quietly pious “courage to be.” With 
Kierkegaard, it is the resolution, brought on 
by irritation at the static concepts of tradi- 
tional philosophy, to progress from the habit 
of understanding backwards to one of living 
forward. In Malraux, the accent is on the 
absurdity of life and on the need to endow 
it with significance through adventure; the 
heroic gambler is the object of justifiable 
admiration. The words of Sartre, “a widower 
of God” in his own testimony, express and 
portray the “nausea of existence.” 

All these men, whether they admit it or 
not, stage a revolt against science. Their 
attitude is a response to science, albeit a 
negative one; their philosophy is a result 
of the hidden movement jumping its track. 

For existentialism, when it speaks philo- 
sophically, declares war upon “essences” 
saying that existence comes before essence. 
What it means is that unregulated contingen- 
cies, the bare and given facts of our experi- 
ence, take precedence over the regularities 
and constancies constructed or found by rea- 
son. The essences of existentialism, when 
freed of poetic disdain, are the constant 
entities and the laws of science. These are 
the citadel against which the onslaught of 
that movement is directed. 

This rebellion against science which has 
taken the name existentialism is aided and 
abetted by two significant facts. First, mod- 
ern science has become increasingly, and at 
times forbiddingly, abstract, and the artist 
is repelled by it because, in plain truth, he 
cannot understand it. Hence, in a curious 
reversal of that medieval attitude which led 
the scholar to scorn the craftsman because 
he spoke vulgarly and in his native vernacu- 
lar, the existentialist now spurns the scien- 
tist because he uses an esoteric tongue 
known as mathematics, which, in the eyes of 
some, stultifies and poisons being before it 
is apprehended. 


Chaos strengthens existentialism 


The second fact giving strength to ex- 
istentialism is the chaos of modern history 
which belies reason, order, and essence. 
Quiet desperation, probing the depths of hu- 
man tragedy, contemplating death and com- 
ing up with the resolve to be in the face of 
absurdity—such is an understandable se- 
quence of experiences in the modern world 
of politics, natural to those who have sev- 
ered their bondage to science. 

In my view, this attitude is not consistent 
with the core of western religion. There are 
important theologians who endeavor to 
widen the gulf between science and religion 
by basing theological doctrine upon the 
negative existentialist reaction to science. 
Their reasoning has a measure of appeal, 
and it runs as follows: 

Man’s distinction lies in his supreme lone- 
liness, in his being cast into the abyss of an 
individual life. Being lonely, man develops 
anxiety about his solitude and particularly 
about his ultimate solitude, death. The fel- 
lowship of other men merely accentuates 
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his feeling of loneliness because other men 
present further spectacles of anxiety in in- 
dividuation. Man thus turns his face upward 
to the eternal, seeking grace, then down 
again in an all-embracing gesture in which 
he now joins through God with his fellow 
men. 

No doubt, these are important thoughts, 
but thoughts born of despair unrelieved by 
science. In normal man, there is a joy of 
living, a candid delight in fellowship, and 
the anxiety over loneliness is overcome by 
admiration for the miracles of the universe, 
for the magnificent orderliness of the laws 
of nature. 

Besides, these thoughts are quite un- 
Christian. For was not Jesus the worldliest 
of men? Was He not intensely gregarious 
and did He fear death? Indeed, He gave 
His life for His fellows—not because of His 
loneliness, but because He felt one with 
them. 

There are important parallels between sci- 
ence and religion which are obscured by 
existential reasoning. The doctrine does 
nothing to meet the emergency which the 
lag between scientific discovery and its cul- 
tural digestion has created. 


Is science applicable to life? 


It is asserted that science is inapplicable 
to problems involving life, in particular to 
human beings. What force there may be in 
such arguments arises chiefly from the fol- 
lowing considerations: 

(a) There is a great difference in the 
complexity of phenomena in the realm of 
the non-living and of the living. Complexity 
here means the number of variables re- 
quired to describe occurrences in the two 
domains. 

If an astronomer observes a comet in the 
sky, he can measure with accuracy its posi- 
tion and its velocity, two quantities only, 
and on the basis of these observations, he 
is able to calculate and to predict the motion 
of the comet for hundreds of years to come. 

On the other hand, the course of no living 
process can be predicted on the basis of the 
measurement of two perameters only; here 
the number of variables is far greater, 
possibly infinite, and the variables them- 
selves, their very nature, are not even 
known. 

(b) A similar difference exists with re- 
spect to the control of variables. In the case 
of a physical object like the comet, motion 
is quite unlikely to be disturbed by other 
bodies and the astronomer need pay little 


attention to perturbations. The variables in 
this instance are fairly well controlled. Life, 
however, cannot develop. without exposure 
to numerous unpredictable influences which 
would change the variables governing its 
development, even if these variables were 
known. 

The possibility of “idealization,” in which 
the scientist indulges in order to make his 
situations tractable by analytic means, can- 
not be used in living situations. 

The law describing the relation between 
the pressure of a gas and its volume is in 
general of great complexity. It takes on 
simplicity only for the ideal gas, where the 
relation is known as Boyle’s law. This 
idealization, however, holds only if the vol- 
ume of the gas is made very large. Thus 
the scientist, initially confronted with a 
most complex situation, is able to control 
conditions in a manner enabling him to 
reach a simple law, provided he can assume 
that the molecules in his volume are very 
sparse. 

One cannot rarify society and study its 
behaviour under similarly idealized condi- 
tions. 

(c) The effects of a measurement or an 
observation on a system described by physi- 
cal science is usually quite insignificant, 
whereas an observation, an inquiry, per- 
formed on a living organism, a human be- 
ing, or on society, may falsify completely 
what the measurement is meant to repre- 
sent. 

A stone falls, a comet moves, whether it 
is being observed or not. There seems to 
be a complete separation between the spec- 
tacle of nature and its spectator, man. But 
to obtain crucial knowledge concerning a 
living cell, one may be forced to destroy it; 
an inquiry concerning the characteristic 
traits of a personality may well interfere 
strongly with the structure of the personality 
itself. q 
Psychiatrists, sociologists, and economists 
know well how this interplay between the 
act of eliciting knowledge and the subject 
to which the knowledge refers interferes 
with predictions. If an economist predicted 
that a certain stock would rise five points 
on a certain day, and if he were believed, 
his prediction would certainly be false, be- 
cause the rush of buying would force the 
price beyond the predicted level. 

Modern science has a name for this 
interplay between the knower and _ the 
known: it is the “feed back,” and “feed 
back” seems to be limited to the living 
world, whereas there appears to be a clean 
separation between the object of knowledge 
and the knowledge itself in the domain of 
natural science. 


Possibility of free decision 


(d) Finally, there is the possibility of free 
decision, an active characteristic of many 
living organisms but one of which inanimate 
objects presumably are not capable. This, 
it is believed, is largely responsible for the 
intrinsic unpredictability of human develop- 
ment in contrast to the motion of inanimate 
objects like the comet, which is unable 
freely to alter its course. Hence it is con- 
cluded that the domain in which decisions 
are possible must be closed to the methods 
of science. 

All these arguments have been rendered 
false by recent developments in science. 


(Continued on page 46) 
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Motivation and the ministry 


Insights of psychology can help to keep men sane, 
but ministry must help direct man’s sanity 


When a parishioner comes to us—in the 
pew on Sunday, in our study as an individ- 
ual with a problem, or in the parish parlor 
as a member. of a study group—what can 
psychology teach that will help us to under- 
stand him more fully and serve him more 
adequately? What insights from psychology 
can help us as ministers to see our task 
more clearly and fulfill it more effectively? 

One contribution which psychology has 
made to our understanding of man is the 
recognition that every aspect of his nature 
and experience affects his thoughts, feel- 
ings, decisions, and actions—his total be- 
havior. 

The experimental psychologist has dem- 
onstrated the influence of certain basic 
drives, appetites, and tendencies—the need 
for food and rest, companionship and sex; 
the tendency to avoid pain and seek com- 
fort. These may be more or less consciously 
recognized influences. There are others: 
our fears and feelings of guilt, our con- 
scious frustrations and obvious conflicts, our 
desires and ambitions and goals, our at- 
tachments and loyalties. Although we may 
be conscious of their existence and influ- 
ence, we may not recognize or understand 
their origins. 

The depth psychologist has uncovered 
the existence of unconscious motivations— 
inner tensions and insecurities; compulsions, 
inhibitions, and fixations. 

Not the least of the influences upon our 
behavior, the social psychologist adds, are 
the pressures under which we live: the frag- 
mentalizing and depersonalizing forces in 
our -industrial-urban society, the pressure 
toward conformity, the drive for success, 
and the need for safety in thought and se- 
curity in action. 


Influences are intricately interwoven 


Our entire life’s history—physical, men- 
tal, emotional, and social, including our 
responses to all these forces, whether in 
conscious memory or not—influences our 
attitudes and learning, our judgments and 
decisions, and finally, our performance. All 
these influences upon human behavior are 
intricately interwoven. Indeed, they are 
often agonizingly in conflict. 

Since psychology seeks to understand and 
reveal this complexity and its effect on hu- 
man behavior; and since we in the ministry 
are concerned with how people feel, and 
think, and live; all of us need whatever illu- 
mination psychology can give regarding 
human motivation. 

To begin to understand and to affect hu- 
man lives, we must recognize and be disci- 
plined by this insight: that the dynamics of 
human motivation are fantastically complex 
and interrelated and often uncomfortably 
antagonistic. 

One particular aspect of this complexity 
is especially relevant to our task as ministers. 

Psychologists are now saying emphat- 
ically that of signal importance to human 
motivation is man’s need for meaning, his 
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need to have some picture of what life is 
all about, what his life is all about, some 
view of the world which includes him and 
involves him—within which he can locate 
himself and understand his experiences and 
measure his significance and his growth. 

Man’s picture of life—his faith, if you 
please, in what life is all about—is not 
always enriching, or profound, or mature. 
It may be a view that ultimately fails to 
reinforce his emotional stability or his 
mental health. It can be, and often is, 
naive and childish and illusory. It may 
even prove threatening and hostile to the 
very meaning man seeks. But whatever the 
character of man’s view of life, he will 
have one, it seems apparent, for its need is 
fundamental. 

To recognize and acknowledge this fact 
about man helps us distinguish our funda- 
mental task as- ministers from that of the 
practicing psychologist, while its recogni- 
tion by the psychologist promises an in- 
creasingly rich working relationship be- 
tween our two disciplines. 

It can hardly be considered the psycholo- 
gist’s primary function to offer man a basis 
for significance, or ground for meaning. In 
his day-to-day labors, the psychologist must 
be concerned primarily with individual 
man’s adjustment to the world immediately 
around him—to society. 

But the minister is preéminently con- 
cerned with a man’s faith, with his ulti- 
mate loyalties and profoundest convictions 
about the nature of life, and seeks not man’s 
adjustment to society, but man’s transfor- 
mation and the subsequent transformation 
of society in the light of this basic faith. 


Minister must question everything 


As a consequence, while the psychologist 
minimizes the making of judgments, the 
minister must bring into question everything 
about human life. It is his task to provide 


the larger setting within’ which man’s total 
adjustment can be made and which gives 
his adjustment its ultimate value. 

It is the minister’s primary responsibility 
to offer from the richness of tradition and 
the wealth of human experience his ap- 
preciation of those worthwhile choices, 
hopeful convictions, and promising values 
that will give reliable coherence to men’s 
lives, and through his ministry to provide 
opportunities for experiences that will test, 
challenge, and refine these values and man’s 
appreciation of them. 

When we ministers fail to distinguish 
between the two disciplines, we tend to 
embrace psychology not merely as a new 
tool but as a new definition of our central 
task. We tend to become preoccupied with 
helping men adjust to the here and the now, 
and to sidestep the question of life’s pur- 
pose and destiny. 

Even though the functions of minister 
and psychologist can be distinguished at 
this point, I do not suggest that the two 
disciplines separate here. It is precisely 
here that their relationship must be main- 
tained and their communication increased. 

If the psychologist asks, “How can men 
become and remain sane?” and the minister 
asks, “To what should man direct his san- 
ity?”, the promising answers a minister finds 
as to rewarding human goals help not only 
to reinforce that sanity but to enrich the 
psychologist’s definition of human sanity. 
Similarly, the insights of the psychologist 
as to the elements necessary for the 
achievement of sanity should enrich the 
minister’s appreciation of rewarding human 
goals. 

We cannot afford to lose sight of the 
character of our primary function, which 
distinguishes us from the practicing psy- 
chologist. 

No longer is it enough for us to conceive 
of our task merely as that of amateur psy- 
chologists, or passive listeners letting our 
parishioners get off their chests what they 
have on their minds; or to conceive of our 
task in terms of “psychological first aid,” 
presumably until real help can come along; 
or merely to diagnose psychological malad- 
justment too serious for us to handle—im- 
portant secondary considerations as these 
may be. 


Need to believe can't be by-passed 

Pastoral counseling cannot avoid or by- 
pass man’s basic need to believe, to have 
some fundamental convictions about the 
nature of life. We must counsel in such a 
way as to encourage consideration of those 
enduring values in life, or those promising 
ways of life which have been discovered and 
in which we believe, and help to reduce 
barriers to their consideration, evaluation, 
acceptance, and achievement. We must help 
a man to understand himself not alone in 
limited psychological terms, but in view of a 
significant appreciation of life. 

This requires counseling with all psycho- 
logical insights, to be sure, but not alone to 
make choice possible, not even simply to 
make choices actual, but to make them ful- 
filling and fruitful. 

There is a place in some counseling sit- 
uations for non-directive techniques, but re- 
ligion points a direction. Religion deals with 
those values from which our lives derive 
their meaning. Direction is the task of re- 
lision. We are transmitters of the valuable 
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insights within our spiritual heritage, hand- 
ing on the accumulated wisdom about the 
rewarding goals of life—without arrogance 
but without apology. 

As ministers, we are concerned with a 
man’s faith, with the sustaining convictions 
that pull him through, the compelling con- 
victions that inspire and direct, the reward- 
ing convictions that enrich and ennoble, and 
the fulfilling convictions that release his 
spirit for creative expression and ultimate 
satisfaction. 

As ministers, we are concerned with the 
loyalties which will serve man despite his 
psychological inadequacies and emotional 
instabilities, or the strains and_ stresses 
placed upon his psychological and emotional 
life. 

Within the tradition of the free church 
and liberal religion, this is a highly disci- 
plined responsibility. It is not enough merely 
to provide from the richness of our tradi- 
tion and history’s wisdom one great and in- 
flexible faith to direct and motivate the lives 
of all men. It isn’t even enough to provide 
men with the most promising alternatives 
our tradition can reinforce, contemporary 
experience justify, and modern learning re- 
spect—although this we must do if we are 
to be true to free man and our free tradition. 

We must also help men develop within 
themselves the capacity to choose wisely and 
to refine the substance of the faith we pre- 
sent, rather than merely contrive to have 
them accept our wisdom as their own. 


Assist men to make sound judgments 

With today’s psychological insights, we 
can learn enough about human motivation 
to manipulate people to do or to accept 
almost anything, if we are subtle enough or 
ruthless enough. But rather than manipulat- 
ing them for our own ends we believe to be 
theirs, we must use our increasing insights 
to assist men to make sound judgments of 
their own. 

Further, we must not only seek, using all 
available psychological insights, to increase 
and maintain inner freedom, but, using all 
social courage and skill, we must also seek 
to increase and safeguard liberty, securing 
and preserving the free social order in which 
the right to make these choices is guaran- 
teed and in the atmosphere of which these 
choices can be made without penalty. For it 
is becoming increasingly clear to the psy- 
_ chologist that men must have both the inner 
capacity for a certain degree of free or 
non-compulsive behavior and thought, and 
the social opportunities for it in a milieu of 
liberty, in order to consider wisely, embrace 
fearlessly, and respond loyally to a promis- 
ing and reasonable faith. 

Further, we in the liberal tradition must 
seek to relate men to an ever-evolving frame 
of reference as to the meaning and destiny 
of human life, helping them through psy- 
chological insights to feel at home in this 
dynamic situation and to see their destiny 
in terms of considering and accenting ever- 
growing ends. In order to do justice to ma- 
turing man, conditions must permit a grow- 
ing view, without fear that growth, or 
change. or differences are wrong, or wicked, 
or weak. 

There has been a discernible tendency 
within our own ministry, however, in the 
name of preserving freedom of choice and 
of faith, to fail to be specific about the na- 
ture of our own convictions, or to give our 
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parishioners anything to choose. We have 
tended occasionally to operate with our own 
theology a secret, as though this were a 
virtue, 

To my mind, if we liberal ministers are 
to fulfill our claim of respect for the in- 
sights of science, we no longer can continue 
to belittle theology as though no right- 
thinking person need be concerned with it. 
For the very science we would acknowledge 
is making abundantly clear that basic to 
human motivation and, indeed, to mental 
health and emotional stability, is man’s 
need to believe. Psychology will help make 
him capable of belief; we must help him 
discover what is worthy of belief. 

When a parishioner comes to us for help, 
we have an initial obligation to see his sit- 
uation in terms of the larger framework of 
our own convictions about the nature of 
life, and to relate to him and his problem in 
such a way as never to betray or deny our 
personal faith, but rather to express and re- 
veal it. At the same time we must fulfill 
our corresponding obligation to help him 
become the kind of free person who can dis- 
cover and build for himself a reliable faith 
that will place his problem in the perspec- 
tive of a comprehensive meaning for his 
whole life. 

If you will accept this as a partial defini- 
tion of our primary responsibility, and if 
you will return to our first psychological 
insight about the complexity of human moti- 
vation, you will begin to see how difficult 
our task is. 


Ministers’ motivation is complex, too 


In the first place, it is not only our parish- 
ioners who are so complexly motivated and 
so difficult to move. We ministers are equally 
complex in our motivation. 

We, too, are in some ways driven and in 
other ways self-directed. We, too, have con- 
scious drives which we recognize but the 
origins of which we do not always appre- 
ciate. We have our hopes, dreams and com- 
mitments, and loyalties. We, too, have un- 
conscious motivations we do not recognize. 
We have been influenced by all the forces 
in our experience and have anxieties, inhibi- 


tions, and compulsions. This we need to 
remember. 

But more important, we are dealing with 
man’s over-arching need—his need for 
meaning—and occasionally we forget that 
our parishioner not only needs some picture 
of life, but that when he comes to us, he 
already has one. He comes to us with some 
picture which is serving him, however, in- 
adequately. To the degree that he feels de- 
pendent upon it for meaning, he will seek 
to defend it and maintain it. Indeed, as his 
life is measured by it, so his life helps to 
reinforce it, and even though he harbors 
reservations about its validity, he cannot eas- 
ily give it up. ; 

No matter how sensitively and cautiously 
we function in our effort to enrich this pic- 
ture, we will appear to some degree as a 
threat, a threat to his fundamental serenity 
and sense of meaning. 

It is important to recognize that we ap- 
pear so because he must indeed defend his 
ground of meaning until we can relieve his 
dependency upon its present exact and in- 
flexible character. 

Even a man with a wholesome and crea- 
tive and fulfilling view, who is asked by us 
to re-examine it, or by our new insights has 
it challenged, sees us as a hostile force; and 
we must not be surprised at his resistance to 
it, or to us; nor should we interpret this re- 
sistance as his intentional clissedness; nor 
can we ever afford to take it personally and 
be offended by it. Rather, we must recognize 
that this resistance is natural and under- 
standable until we can introduce him to a 
clearly more rewarding and promising view. 

Our parishioner, even though he may try 
hard and listen intently as we begin to share 
ideas, hears from us only what he is capable 
of hearing. He is limited by his own psychic 
complexity as to how he will consider it 
and what he makes of it, and he is limited 
still further as to what he will propose to do 
about it, and what he finally can do about it. 

Thus, our insights may be altered, re- 
duced, misunderstood, ignored, or betrayed, 
and what we have conveyed, different as it 
may be from what we meant to convey, be- 

(Continued on page 47) 
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A UNITARIAN IN WASHINGTON 


Mounting demand for halt to armaments race 
is changing the outlook in Washington 


The temper of the times has changed in 
Washington. Was it Suez? The massacre in 
Hungary? The globe trotting of B and K? 
The death of McCarthy? The explosion of 
the most enormous hydrogen bombs yet 
produced? The plea of Schweitzer for peace? 

But now, in late June 1957, from all 
corners of the earth people are crying out 
for a halt to the armaments race. People 
are scared to death. They are afraid of 
death that can come from the skies for 
themselves and deformities for their unborn 
children which might be worse than death. 
Now their clamor to be heard is louder than 
ever to stop the drive toward mass destruc- 
tion. 

Harold Stassen, our U. S. disarmament 
diplomat, commuted between London and 
Washington in the late spring and early 
summer to report to his two bosses, the 
President and the Secretary of State, the 
very latest in the long and delicate talks 
that were held in London. On these dis- 
armament talks may hang your life and 
the peace of the world. 

The times have changed. The President 
has indicated that the British may be not 
wholly wrong in relaxing the rules for trade 
with Red China. Perhaps the United States 
should reconsider its boycott policy. The 
President has intimated that perhaps our 
government should not detonate any more 
massive hydrogen bombs. The fallout peril 
may be too great. In far-off Pakistan, the 
premiers of Pakistan and Japan signed a 
joint communique for universal disarma- 
ment and the prohibition of weapons of 
mass destruction. 


By MARY HILLYER BLANSHARD 


Mary Hillyer Blanshard is Washington 
representative of the Unitarian Fellowship 
for Social Justice and the wife of Paul 
Blanshard, author of Beacon Press best- 
sellers. Information about the UFSJ is avail- 
able from Mrs. Blanshard at 408 A Street, 
Washington 2, D.C. 


Simultaneously there is developing at 
Washington a new feeling of charity toward 
those who may have been the victims of 
improper inferences of guilt. In late May 
the Supreme Court by a unanimous opinion 
emphatically ruled that “recent re-examina- 
tion of the history and meaning of the Fifth 
Amendment has emphasized anew that one 
of the basic functions of the privilege is to 
protect innocent men.” For the Fifth 
Amendment clearly states, “no person... 
shall be compelled in any criminal trial to 
be a witness against himself.” This decision 
in the Halperin case does not mean that 
many, even most of those who have pleaded 
the Fifth are not guilty, but it does mean 
that it has been and still is the duty of 
the courts to prove their guilt. 

Stassen, whose office on Disarmament 
finally has been integrated into the official 
State Department sanctum, continues to 
make Herculean efforts for a meeting of 
international minds. The task is to find a 
formula to turn the wheels of industry as 
well as the budgets of the nations from de- 
structive weapons to implements of peace. 
The official papers issued by his staff are 
entitled “Background Series,” and coming 
from the White House, they are official and 


ge 


NOW WHAT DOES THIS CITATION SAY? Roy Wilkins, executive secretary of the 


National Association for the Advancement of Colored People, reads the Holmes-Weatherly 
civil liberties citation presented him by the Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice at a 
May meetings dinner at which he was principal speaker. Holding the citation is Mary Hill- 
yer Blanshard, UFSJ Washington representative. Looking on is Lois McColloch, president 
of the UFSJ, The citation praised Mr. Wilkins for his “poise, courage, humility, and un- 


clouded vision.” 
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informative. So also are the staff studies 
and reports from the Subcommittee on 
Disarmament of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations of the Senate. 

The State Department is lobbying inside 
and outside Congress for U. S. membership 
in the International Atomic Energy Agency. 
In a forthright plea for Congressional ap- 
proval of the agency, Assistant Secretary of 
State for International Organization Affairs 
Francis O. Wilcox addressed the national 
general assembly of the United World Fed- 
eralists. Mr. Wilcox outlined the chronology 
of events in which the United States has 
taken the lead to control the use of atomic 
energy. It was in 1946 that we submitted 
the Baruch plan for an International Atomic 
Development Authority within the frame- 
work of the United Nations. The United 
States, the only nation in the world at. that 
time which possessed atomic weapons, was 
ready to abandon them, Later came Eisen- 
hower’s “Atoms for Peace” plan and his 
aerial inspection blueprints. But Russia, with 
its “nyet, nyet, nyet,” categorically refused 
any system of effective inspection and con- 
trol. And so it has been officially up to the 
present. 

Even as we were talking disarmament in 
London, we exploded a “small” atomic war- 
head which covered a mere 700 miles in 
diameter—or from Washington to Canada! 
The British exploded an atom bomb in the 
Pacific. And in Congress the Atomic En- 
ergy Committee learned, in testimony from 
an expert, that 82 million of us could be 
wiped out by “the enemy” in one attack 
carrying 250 atom or hydrogen bombs. 

Now there are those in the Administration 
who will have nothing to do with the ban- 
ning of atomic tests because it would give 
aid to the “near” enemy—the Democrats; 
for it was Adlai Stevenson who campaigned 
for a moratorium on tests, and he was 
roundly condemned for it by the President. 
To allay fear, Chairman Lewis Strauss of 
the Atomic Energy Commission is concen- 
trating his public utterances on a defensive 
statement that we have now developed a 
“clean” bomb, relatively free from danger- 
ous radiation. The conscientious lay person, 
struggling to comprehend the _ technical 
knowledge necessary to make a judgment 
on atomic bombs and warheads, is utterly 
confused and bewildered. But he knows one 
thing, at least. The experts themselves are 
not agreed on the dangers. The information 
brought out at the joint committee hearings 
in Washington by the scientists is com- 
pletely contradictory. 

For instance: Dr. E. P. Cronkite, of the 
Brookhaven National Laboratory of the 
AEC, says there is no evidence, thus far, 
that radiation caused leukemia among the 
Marshall Islanders, affected their fertility 
or their life span. after the U. S. hydrogen 
bomb explosion in the Pacific in 1954. But 
he admitted that there was evidence sug- 
gesting that radiation had resulted in a 
“slight impairment” of the exposed children 
in growth and development. One might ask, 
“How much is slight?” and “Will the im- 
pairment be progressive?” p 

Dr. Edward Lewis of the California In- 
stitute of Technology contends that there is 
no “threshold” for radiation damage. He 
has made an intensive study of the Jap- 
anese survivors of the atomic bomb attack 
and this shows that the incidence of lJeu- 
kemia was in direct proportion to the 

(Continued on page 43) 
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THOUGHTS FOR 
MEDITATION 


Edited by Jacob Trapp 


LET MAN WORSHIP 


Worship is transcendent wonder. 
Thomas Carlyle 


The place where men meet to seek the Highest is holy 
ground. 
Felix Adler 


My true worshippers would make 
Truth their fasting, 
Contentment their place of pilgrimage, 
Divine knowledge and meditation their ablutions, 
Mercy their shrine, 
And forgiveness their rosary. 
Hymns of Nanak 


The true artist is he who worships, for worship is 
habitual admiration. 

The higher life begins when something is worshipped, 
when some object of enthusiastic contemplation is before 
the soul. 

J. R. Seeley 


Music is an act of worship with Bach. . . . He includes 
religion in the definition of art in general. All great art, even 
secular, is in itself religious in his eyes; for him the tones 
do not perish, but ascend to God like praise too deep for 
utterance. 

Albert Schweitzer 


Man's Worship 


Let man worship with his eyes and his ears and his 
fingertips. 


Let man learn to love the world through his heart- 
mind-body. 


He must feel the rushing of the wind and the pouring 
of the sun gather him together with blessing and comfort. 


The colors flowing in the field and sky, light over 
eyes, over faces, the windy colors and the colors of warm 
tideless gardens, must heal his spirit and feed his hunger. 


The lifting sounds of trees and grasses, the noises of 
men and women eddying and gathering into a song of human 
togetherness, the purity of birds singing, the music of throat 
“i brass and wood, these must be friendly and golden to 

rear! . 7 


Let him feast his eyes upon the mystery and revela- 
tion in the faces of his brothers and sisters. 


Let him know the wistfulness of the very young and 
the very old, the wistfulness of men in all times of life. 


: Let him know the shyness behind arrogance, the fear 
behind pride, the tenderness behind clumsy strength, the 
anguish behind cruelty. 
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Let him live in a thousand lives as he walks in the 
crowds of men; let him live in a hundred houses as he walks 
through his city; and know that all lives flow into a great 
common life, if he will only open himself to his compan- 
ions. ... 


Let man worship, not in bowing down, not in closed 
eyes and stopped ears, but with the opening of all the win- 
dows of his being, with the full out-stretching of his spirit. 


Life comes with singing and laughter, with tears and 
confiding, with a rising wave too great to be held... . 


Let man worship and let man learn to love. 
Kenneth L. Patton 


Incense 


Think not that incense-smoke has had its day. 
My friends, the incense-time has but begun. 
Creed upon creed, cult upon cult shall bloom, 
Shrine after shrine grow gray beneath the sun. 


And mountain-boulders in our aged West 

Shall guard the graves of hermits truth-endowed: 
And there the scholar from the Chinese hills 
Shall do deep honor, with his wise head bowed. 


And on our old, old plains some muddy stream, 
Dark as the Ganges, shall, like that strange tide 
(Wispering mystery to half the earth) 

Gather the praying millions to its side, 


And flow past halls with statues in white stone 
To saints unborn today, whose lives of grace 
Shall make one shining, universal church 
Where all Faiths kneel, as brothers, in one place. 


Vachel Lindsay 


Prayer 


What lovely things 

Thy hand hath made: 
The smooth-plumed bird 
In its emerald shade, 

The seed of the grass, 
The speck of stone 
Which the wayfaring ant 
Stirs—and hastes on! 
Though I should sit 

By some tarn in thy hills, 
Using its ink 

As the spirit wills 

To write of Earth’s wonders, 
Its live, willed things, 
Flit would the ages 

On soundless wings 

Ere unto Z 

My pen drew nigh; 
Leviathan told, 

And the honey-fly: 

And still would remain 
My wit to try— 

My worn reeds broken, 
The dark tarn dry, 

All words forgotten— 
Thou, Lord, and I. 


Walter de la Mare 
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NEWS OF THE UNITARIAN WORLD 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER BECOMES UNITARIAN REGISTER 
AS RESULT OF RESOLUTION BY AUA ANNUAL MEETING 


The 1957 annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association had been relative- 
ly smooth and pleasant, with only flurries of 
parliamentary action, until 4 p.m. May 28. 

That was the hour when a resolution to 
change the name of the Christian Register 
to the Unitarian Register came before dele- 
gates. 

Events of the session, under the guidance 
of Judge H. Clay Burkholder, moderator, 
and the aid of a timing device which flashed 
warning signals to speakers, ticked off al- 
most precisely as printed on the agenda. 

At the morning session, delegates had 
heard the reports of the treasurer, the 
United Unitarian Appeal (See page 24), 
the Denominational Planning Council, and 
the Council of Liberal Churches. Dr. 
Johannes A. C. Fagginer Auer had pre- 
sented a 10-minute report on “Liberal Re- 
ligion in Europe Today.” 

Dr. Frederick May Eliot, in the report 
of the president, had told of commission 
spade-work in determining the feasibility of 
Unitarian-Universalist merger, of the 1958 
congress of the International Association 
for Religious Freedom, scheduled in Chi- 
cago, and of the proposal for a Unitarian 
development fund. 

There had been a flurry of floor action 
in amending a proposal by the AUA board 
of directors, presented by Judge Lawrence 
G. Brooks, chairman, so that a committee 
to devise initial plans for the development 
fund will include thirteen rather than the 
proposed five members. (See page 24) 

Delegates had cast their ballots for asso- 
ciation officers, had lunch, returned to the 
hall, and adopted by-law amendments pro- 
viding for the association an assistant treas- 
urer and a recording secretary, and dis- 
tinguishing between the functions of the 
latter’s office and the secretaryship. 


Resolutions tackled with vigor 


Resolutions were tackled with vigor but 
little heat, keeping roughly within the 12 
minutes allowed for debate of each. With 
occasional amendments, the delegates 
adopted resolutions on housing discrimina- 
tion, tax discrimination against liberal relig- 
ions, restrictions on access to information, 
a United Nations police force, human 
rights, and Hungary. (See page 28). Im- 
patient with a parliamentary snarl, they 
voted down a proposed resolution on spirit- 
ual and moral values in the public schools. 

The deliberations had been comfortable 
and smooth. But it was now 4 o’clock, and 
up for consideration came the resolution to 
rename the Christian Register, submitted by 
the Unitarian Church of Arlington, Va. 
(See page 29.) 


Calm or emotional debate? 


There was a rustle in the hall as the 
resolution was read. Reporters at the 
orchestra pit press table readied pencils and 
paper. The resolution offered premises for 


both calm and emotional debate, Which 
would it be? 
22 


PAMPHLETS UNUSABLE 


Thousands of newly printed Christian 
Register promotional pamphlets, ready 
for distribution, were casualties of the 


AUA annual meeting’s resolution calling 
for a change in name to the Unitarian 
Register. A new promotional pamphlet is 
in preparation. 


The first delegate to the microphone pro- 
vided the cue. He was Rev. Robert P. 
Doremus, North Easton, Mass., a Uni- 
tarian minister for nearly 50 years. In an 
impassioned plea, he said: 

“I wish to express my hope that this 
resolution will not pass. I should be very 
unhappy if it did pass and that is because 
I recognize my spiritual heritage and my 
spiritual sense of values in the word Chris- 
HAS, Bae 

“I do not want, in an effort to create 
greater sympathies with other groups which 
I value, to destroy or weaken my fellow- 
ship with the Christians around me so that 
they will say, ‘We always knew that those 
Unitarians were not Christians... . 

“We love our heritage. I want to preserve 
teas 


Denies resolution anti-Christian 


Waiting at the microphone to reply was 
William Rush of the sponsoring Arlington 
church: 

“I want to make clear . . . that there 
is nothing in the nature or the spirit of 
this resolution that is in any sense anti- 
Christian or intended to suggest the dimui- 
tion among us of the respect with which we 
hold Jesus and the teachings of Jesus.” 

But, he said, “We find .. . that the word 
Christian, at least initially, is a stumbling 
block to many people of other cultural 
backgrounds in joining with us.” And, he 
added, “Here is an opportunity for us to 
get the name Unitarian in big letters into 
every major .. . library in the country, 
and it is something that can be of great 
value to us which is not going to involve 
any increased cost.” 

Then Mrs. Phillip P. Wadsworth, Win- 
chester, Mass., offered an amendment to 
change the name to the Unitarian Christian 
Register. 

One delegate spoke in favor of the 
amendment, three against. Rev. Walter Don- 
ald Kring, as chairman of the Division of 
Publications advisory committee, pointed 
out that the Unitarian Christian Fellowship, 
a separate organization, publishes the Uni- 
tarian Christian independently, and warned 
that adopting the name Unitarian Christian 
Register would be “utterly confusing.” 

Delegates voted down the amendment 
firmly. 

The time for debate had elapsed, but 
delegates voted a suspension of the rules 
to continue it. Miss Jeanette Hopkins, New 
York, N.Y., formerly news editor of the 
Register, spoke in behalf of the resolution. 


“We say we are an inclusive church,” 


she said, “that none can be excluded from 
it by any creedal pact, explicit or implicit, 
but we have a free religion that grows out 
of our heritage, yes—and yet transcends it. 
If this is true . . . let us say so firmly and 
boldly and proudly, and let the only .maga- 
zine which represents our whole denomina- 
tion declare its Unitarianism not only in 
fact but in name also.” 

Dr. Robert W. Brockway, Hamilton, Ont., 
disclaiming Christianity personally, said he 
resented “the fact that it is being imposed 
on me...” Rev. Charles C. Foreman, 
Plymouth, Mass., defended Unitarian Chris- 
tianity, which he said “stands on its record 
of inclusiveness. It need make no apologies 
to our friends from other traditions.” 

Rev. Ross Allen Weston, minister of the 
sponsoring Arlington church, apologized for 
“fouling up the pea patch.” “We thought 
this would go through without any debate 
or discussion,” he said. The delegates 
laughed. 

He recalled that the Universalists had 
changed the name of their denominational 
magazine from The Christian Leader to 
The Universalist Leader. “If our Univer- 
salist friends can be this enlightened and 
this progressive, certainly we can,” he said. 
“If we cannot be, then we are not ready 
for merger.” 

Thirteen delegates had spoken on the 
resolution or the amendment, and at least 
a half dozen were waiting at the micro- 
phones when the question was called, and 
was put to a voice vote. The moderator 
announced the motion lost. Calls of “divi- 
sion,” however, brought a standing vote. 
Tellers returned the count. 

“The moderator was wrong,” said Judge 
Burkholder. “The vote was 286 for the 
resolution and 216 against. From now on, 
it is the Unitarian Register.” The matter 
apparently settled, several delegates left 
the hall. 

Questions whether all who voted held 
credentials and whether tellers counted ac- 
curately, however, produced a motion for 
recount by Rev. Paul Killinger, Stow, Mass., 
who had voted for the resolution. It was 
adopted, and the recount made. 


‘Face a remarkable situation’ 


“Ladies and gentlemen,” said the moder- 
ator, “we face a remarkable situation. The 
vote as counted by the ushers is 266 for 
and 205 against, which makes a total of 
471... . up to this time there were only 451 
accredited delegates.” He said that “we will 
hold the result of this vote in abeyance” 
while the credentials committee rechecked 
figures. 

Awaiting the credentials check, delegates 
rejected a motion to reconsider the proposed 
resolution on spiritual and moral values in 
the public schools, and adopted a resolution 
of support for California churches opposing 
imposition of a loyalty oath as a prere- 
quisite for tax exemption. The Unitarian 
Ministers Association had voted a similar 
resolution earlier in May meetings. 

Delegates rejected an attempt to substi- 
tute an elaborate motion involving disarm- 
ament and adopted a resolution offered by 
Rev. Brandoch L. Lovely, Reading, Mass., 


calling for discontinuance of the testing of. 


nuclear weapons. ; 
Danforth B. Lincoln, chairman of the 
credentials committee, reported 18 life 
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members, 177 ministers, and 411 lay dele- 
gates attending the meeting—a possible total 


_ of 606 votes. Judge Burkholder declared the 


motion to change the name of the Register 
carried by a vote of 266 to 205. 

Mr. Lincoln reported election of the 
nominated slates of officers, and the meet- 
ing was over. But there was aftermath. 

The AUA board of directors met the 
following day and made the change in the 
Register’s name official. 


News is published widely 


Newspapers published news of the change 
widely; a typical headline: “Unitarians Drop 
Word ‘Christian’ From Journal.” A number 
of ministers preached on the subject. Church 
newsletters, for the most part, reported the 
change matter-of-factly. Several letters to 
editors protesting the change appeared in 
Boston newspapers; one assailed the Regis- 
ter for not printing the resolutions in ad- 
vance. 

The Register, indeed, had not done so. 
The reason lay in the unfortuitous timing 
of the magazine’s deadlines and the AUA 
business committee’s deadlines in processing 
the resolutions. 

Parishes were notified December 4 that 
proposed resolutions should be submitted 
by February 27. The 59 submitted were 
canvassed March 7 and 16 were selected, 
in accordance with the AUA by-laws, for 
submission to a parish referendum. The 16 
were sent to the parishes with notification 
that choices of eight to go to the floor of 
the annual meeting were due before May 1. 

By March 7, editorial work on the April 
Register had been completed, and the May 
issue would have been the first in which 
the 16 resolutions could appear. But dis- 
tribution of the May issue was scheduled 
in the last days of April, when most parish 
action on resolutions would have been com- 
pleted. The AUA business committee there- 
fore decided that publication of the texts of 
resolutions in the Register would not be a 
feasible way of reaching parish members. 

The business committee reported that 
notice of the referendum and copies of the 
16 proposed resolutions were sent to all 
member societies of the AUA on March 14, 
along with the information that copies of 
the resolutions in bulk were available on 
request. More than 23,000 copies were re- 


‘quested and mailed. One hundred forty-one 


churches and fellowships took part in the 
referendum, believed to be the largest 
number in AVA history. 


Movement to reverse change 


Three weeks after the annual meeting, 
only one organized movement to reverse 
the change in name had been made public. 
It was, ironically, in the Unitarian Church 
of. Arlington, Va., where the resolution had 
its genesis. 

There, a committee organized to restore 
the name Christian Register reported it 
planned to introduce at the 1958 annual 
meeting a resolution to effect that purpose. 
It charged that the Arlington resolution 
adopted this year was initiated by 19 per- 
sons at a scantily-attended church meeting 
and did not reflect the majority sentiment 
of the 736 members of the Arlington con- 
gregation. 
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TO DIRECT ADULT PROGRAMS 


Appointment of an associate director in 
the Division of Education, to be in charge 
of the department of adult programs, was 
announced at the annual meeting of the 
American Unitarian Association by Dr. 
Ernest W. Kuebler, administrator of the 
Council of Liberal Churches (Universalist- 
Unitarian). 

The associate director will be Royal H. 
Cloyd, who has held the civilian post of 
education services director at Chanute Air 
Force Base, [llinois. He will begin his duties 
September 1. 

The department has been inactive since 
the spring of 1955. Its function will be to 
develop adult study programs and to encour- 
age participation in discussion and action 
groups. 

Mr. Cloyd will be particularly concerned 
with collection, preparation, and distribu- 
tion of materials; direct “on-the-spot” serv- 
ice to individuals and groups in local 
churches and to regional institutes, minis- 
ters’ retreats, and summer conferences. 

Mr. Cloyd has been a member of the 
board of trustees of the Universalist Church 
of Urbana, Ill., and of the board of direc- 
tors of the Channing-Murray Student 
Foundation of the University of Illinois. 
He also has been chairman of the Com- 
munity Arts Theater and a member of the 
Community Arts central board of control 
in Urbana. 

Mr. Cloyd holds A.B. and A.M. degrees 
from the University of Illinois and has 
studied at the University of Maryland and 
the American University in Southern France. 


UNITARIANS HONOR CATHOLIC 


A Unitarian minister delivered the invo- 
cation and benediction and a distinguished 
physician who attends a Unitarian church 
was a principal speaker at a recent banquet 
honoring the Most Rev. John J. Wright, 
Roman Catholic bishop of Worcester, Mass. 

The minister is Dr. Wallace W. Robbins 
of the First Unitarian Church of Worcester. 
The physician is Dr. Paul Dudley White of 
Belmont, Mass. 

Bishop Wright was presented the Isaiah 
Thomas award for distinguished community 
service by the Worcester Advertising Club. 


BAR BLASTS HOUSE COMMITTEE 


The conduct of a House Un-American 
Activities Committee hearing in Los An- 
geles, in which a Unitarian challenged the 
“fundamental legality” of the committee, re- 
cently drew from the board of governors of 
the State Bar of California a call for a 
system of hearings “adequate to protect the 
rights of witness and their lawyers.” 

Though months had passed since the De- 
cember hearing, the Unitarian’s challenge 
had drawn no action by late spring. A total 
of five Unitarians appeared. 

The bar organization’s board stated that 
“proceedings of the committee and the con- 
duct of the committee’s general counsel 
were improper and lacking in the dignity 
and impartiality which should govern the 
conduct of agencies of the United States.” 

_In the course of the hearing, witnesses 
were asked if they knew as a Communist 
one of the lawyers representing a witness. 
One witness identified an attorney as a 
Communist and the committee counsel 
thereafter referred to the attorney as “Com- 
rade.” Attorneys who attempted to object 
for the record were ejected. 

The committee ostensibly was investigat- 
ing Communist front and pressure groups 
hampering enforcement of security meas- 
ures, including provisions of the Walter- 
McCarran immigration act. Its critics, how- 
ever, noted that Rep. Francis E. Walter, 
chairman of the committee, also was co- 
author of the measure, and the New York 
Times commented of an earlier hearing that 
“the committee’s point, apparently, is to 
show again that many of those groups or 
persons favoring modification of the present 
immigration laws have been touched by 
communism.” 

The Unitarian challenger was Frank 
Wilkinson, a member of the First Unitarian 
Church of Los Angeles. Mr., Wilkinson, who 
did not claim constitutional protection, told 
the committee: “The committee stands in 
direct violation of the First Amendment to 
the Constitution. The United States Supreme 
Court has re-affirmed the high principle that 
the broad powers which Congress must 
properly have to investigate cannot extend 
into an area where it cannot legislate. The 
Un-American Activities committee, however, 
attempts to investigate in precisely those 
areas of free speech, religion, the press and 
peaceful association, wherein it cannot legis- 
late.” He refused to testify beyond his state- 
ment. 

Of the five Unitarians who appeared, four 
claimed the protection of either or both the 
First and Fifth Amendments. Only one, 
Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman, minister of the 
Los Angeles church, was identified on the 
stand as a Unitarian. 

Mr. Fritchman announced publicly after 
receiving his subpoena that he would not 
codperate with the committee. The church 
board of trustees unanimously reaffirmed its 
confidence in him. 

A resolution renewing a call for abolition 
of the committee, submitted by petition to, 
the annual meeting of the American Uni- 
tarian Association May 28, failed to reach 
the floor. a 


© Rev. Robert L. Cope, co-minister of the 
Unitarian-Universalist Church of Greater 
Buffalo, N.Y., has been appointed to the 
teaching staff of the Theological School of 
St. Lawrence University, Canton, N.Y. 
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COMMITTEE OF THIRTEEN AUTHORIZED TO DEVISE 
PLAN FOR $4,000,000 DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


Establishment of a committee of thirteen 
by the board of directors to devise and pre- 
sent a plan for a Unitarian development 
program to raise approximately $4,000,000 
in three years was authorized by delegates 
to the May 28 annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association. 

The motion authorizing the action speci- 
fied that the plan be ready for presentation 
to the biennial conference October 26 in 
Atlantic City, N.J. 

Such a fund first was suggested 10 years 
ago. Its purpose is “to give the association 
and its program adequate financial backing,” 
Dr. Frederick May Eliot told the delegates 
in the president’s report. Preliminary studies 
were begun by the board immediately after 
the 1956 May meetings on recommendation 
of the Commission on Planning and Review. 

The board’s motion to authorize the com- 
mittee was amended by delegates to include 
thirteen rather than five members, and to 
provide for regional conferences for consid- 
eration of the project rather than committee 
consultation with laymen and ministers. 
The committee is to include five members 
at large and eight regional representatives. 

Meeting May 29, the board named the 
following members at large: Judge H. Clay 
Burkholder, AUA moderator; Rev. William 
P. Jenkins, Robert F. Duncan, Thomas F. 
Peterson, and Kenneth A. Wells. Regional 
representatives are to be named after nomi- 
nations by regional officers. 

Judge Lawrence G. Brooks, chairman of 
the board, told delegates of a survey con- 
ducted by Tamblyn and Brown, professional 
fund raisers, to determine feasibility of a 
development program. The firm’s conclu- 
sions, reported May 15, were that there is a 
“universal feeling” within the denomination 


that such a fund is needed, “almost a unani- 
mous opinion” that it should be undertaken 
now, but that “there are a considerable 
number of Unitarians who want to know 
more about the principal purposes” of the 
program “before they become committed 
and who want a chance to submit their 
ideas.” 

A Tamblyn and Brown questionnaire, 
sent to 3,062 groups and persons and draw- 
ing 821 replies, showed principal interest 
in use of development funds for a church 
building loan fund, aid to new churches, 
and recruiting and training of ministers. 
Other uses favored were for the college 
center program, expansion of the publica- 
tions program, and national publicity. 

Judge Brooks quoted Tamblyn and 
Brown as reporting that “in their judgment, 
substantial support for the proposed cam- 
paign would have to be found among the 
relatively few wealthy members of the 
church.” 

He also reported that the board had ob- 
tained the approval of the United Unitarian 
Appeal board of directors for the develop- 
ment fund. 

Text of the motion voted at the annual 
meeting: 


MOVED: That the board be author- 
ized to establish a committee of 
thirteen members, composed of one 
representative of each region plus five 
members at large,-to devise and pre- 
sent a plan for a Unitarian develop- 
ment program which will involve 


raising approximately $4,000,000 dur- 
ing a three-year period, the committee 
to proceed according to the following 
provisions and subject to the require- 


SPEAKER HONORED AT USC RECEPTION: Dr. Arthur J. Altmeyer, former federal 
social security commissioner, chats with Dr. Frank Z. Glick (left), executive director of 
the Unitarian Service Committee, and Rev. Dana McLean Greeley, USC president, at a 
reception in his honor at the Hotel Statler, Boston, before the annual USC banquet at 
which Dr. Altmeyer was the principal speaker. 
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ment that the over-all plan, which will 
include details of campaign procedures 
and recommendations for uses of the 
funds to be raised, be in such shape 
that it may be presented for discussion 
at the biennial conference and there- 
after submitted to the board of directors 
for approval before solicitations begin. 
The committee shall arrange regional 
. conferences as soon as feasible to give 
local churches and laymen an oppor- 
tunity to consider the Tamblyn and 
Brown recommendations and submit 
their own ideas. Following these con- 
ferences, the committee shall appoint 
a campaign committee of substantial 
size, submit a proposed time schedule 
for conducting the campaign, and rec- 
ommend in line with the desires ex- 
pressed by the regional conferences the 
manner and degree of local and regional 
participation in the fund-raising effort. 


HELGI |. S. BORGFORD 


Helgi Borgford will be missed not only 
for the immediate values of personal asso- 
ciation but for his professional contribu- 
tions, which were significant. His ministry 
was devoted, selfless, and in the true tradi- 
tion of service. He was a preacher of force 
and effectiveness and his sermons were 
spoken from the heart as well as the mind. 
He knew that religion was for living. 

His views were challenging and related to 
causes that were humanly meaningful. He 
was concerned in the betterment of each 
community he served. Thus his parish was 
beyond his church. Shortly before his death, 
he had been made president of the Queens 
Mental Health Society. He was vice-presi- 
dent of the Unitarian Fellowship for Social 
Justice. He served on committees to 
strengthen the inter-church activities of the - 
Unitarian movement in the New York area 
and was particularly eager that Unitarians 
take part in the larger affairs of their re- 
ligion. 

The leadership he offered was prophetic, 
that of one who speaks clearly for great 
causes, and who does so at risk or cost to 
himself. His courage was good for us who 
knew him, 

His untimely death June 1, 1957, saddened 
many throughout our movement. He was 
serving his fourth year as minister of the 
Hollis Unitarian Church, New York city, 
his fourth Unitarian church. He had served 
the Universalist Church in Halifax, Nova 
Scotia (1939-40); Unitarian churches in 
Ottawa, Canada (1940-46); Beverly, Chi- 
cago, Ill. (1946-51), Winchendon, Mass. 
(1951-54). It was his strong leadership which 
gave vitality to the Ottawa church at its 
lowest period. 

Helgi Ingiberg Sigurdur Borgford was 
born November 11, 1903, in Winnipeg, 
Man., Canada, was a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Manitoba and Meadville Theologi- 
cal School. He was ordained in Channing 
Church, Newton, Mass., January 12, 1937, 
at the request of the Church of the Re- 
deemer, Halifax. His wife, Elsie Elizabeth 
Pickering Borgford, and son, Helgi Thurs- 
ton, survive. 

A memorial service was held at the 
Flushing, N.Y., Unitarian Church June 9, 
1957 with Rev. Dale DeWitt, Rev. James M.- 
Hutchinson, and President Frederick May 
Eliot participating. 

D. DE W. 
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~AUA NOMINATIONS REPORTED 


In accordance with Article VIII, Sections 
2, 3 and 4 of the by-laws, the nominating 
committee of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation presents the following nomina- 
tions to be acted upon at the general con- 
ference in Atlantic City, N.J., in October. 
Brief biographical sketches of the nominees 
will appear in a later issue of the Register. 
The Committee calls attention to the pro- 
visions of the by-laws for nominations by 
petition, which are contained in Article 
VIII, Section 5. 

For the business committee (five to serve 
for two years): William A. Doherty, Frank- 
lin, N. H.; Milton A. Dewey, Toronto, 
Ont.; Rev. Richard H. Huff, New Bedford, 
Mass.; Mrs. George W. Pieksen, St. Louis, 
Mo.; Rev. Ross Allen Weston, Arlington, 
Va. 

For the program committee (five to serve 
for two years): Dr. Arnoldus Goud- 
smit, Youngstown, Ohio; Mrs. Danforth B. 
Lincoln, Cohasset, Mass.; Rey. Arthur W. 
Olsen, Toledo, Ohio; Mrs. Elbert R. Rice, 
Jr., Dallas, Tex.; Rev. Arnold F. Westwood, 
Urbana, IIl. 

For the Commission on Planning and 
Review (two to serve for four years): Mrs. 
Walter H. Lacey, Keene, N.H.;. Dr. Louis 
Navias, Schenectady, N.Y.; (to serve for 
two years): Rev. Richard W. F. Seebode, 
Hingham, Mass. 

For the Council of Liberal Churches 
(four to serve for four years): Roland W. 
Burbank, Canaan, N.H.; Mrs. Randall S. 
Hilton, Chicago, Ill.; Mrs. Ruth M. Hutch- 
inson, Washington, D.C.; Rev. Richard M. 
Steiner, Portland, Ore. 

For the nominating committee (four to 
serve for four years): Frank E. Faux, Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; Merlin D. Peterson, Nashville, 
Tenn.; Mrs. William B. Rice, Wellesley 
Hills, Mass.; Rev. Peter H. Samsom, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Respectfully submitted by the nom- 
inating committee: Roy L. Pope, San 
Antonio, Tex., chairman; Mrs. Rich- 
ard C. Ware, Cohasset, Mass., secre- 
tary; Rev. Theodore C. Abell, Sacra- 
mento, Calif.; Rev. Edwin T. Buebhrer, 
Chicago, Ill.; Rev. Angus deMille 
Cameron, Montreal, P.Q.; Philip T. 
Dalsimer, Port Washington, N.Y.; 
Joseph E. Dunipace, Oak Ridge, Tenn.; 
Mrs. Elbridge Stoneham, Exeter, N.H. 


SOCIETY CHANGES NAME 


The Unitarian Temperance Society be- 
came the Unitarian-Universalist Society for 
Alcohol Education as a result of action at 
its annual meeting May 23 in Boston. 

Prof. Richard D. Pierce, who was re- 

elected president, said the new name 
“changes the emphasis from temperance to 
education.” 
. Principal speaker at the meeting was 
Julian D. Steele, a member of the Massa- 
chusetts parole board. He urged codpera- 
tion with agencies combatting alcoholism. 


RESOLUTIONS IN RECORD: Two reso- 
lutions adopted by delegates to the annual 
meeting of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, one on a United Nations police force 
and another on Hungary, were read into 
the Congressional Record June 18 by Sen. 
Hubert H. Humphrey of Minnesota. 
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BOARD TAKES ACTION ON DEVELOPMENT FUND, REGISTER ~ 


A special meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the American Unitarian Association 
was held May 23, 1957. The purpose of 
the meeting was to consider what action 
the board wished to recommend to the 
annual meeting on the proposed develop- 
ment fund. A preliminary report of a 
survey as to the feasibility of a campaign 
to raise approximately $4,000,000 for 
Unitarian advance was presented by Mr. 
Robert N. Stanforth of the firm of Tam- 
blyn and Brown, Inc., fund raisers. 

This survey, according to Tamblyn and 
Brown, indicated that the denomination as 
a whole seemed to feel that such a devel- 
opment fund campaign was needed and 
should be undertaken. After thorough 
discussion, the board voted to recommend 
to the annual meeting that the board be 
authorized to establish a committee “to 
devise and present a plan for a Unitarian 
development program which will involve 
raising approximately $4,000,000 during 
a three-year period.” 

Details of the committee’s selection and 
operation were discussed, but action was 
deferred to the board meeting following 
the annual meeting. 

WALTER DONALD KRING, Secretary 


A regular meeting of the board of 
directors was held at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass., on Wednesday, May 29, 
1957, the day following the annual meet- 
ing of the association. It was noted at 
the outset that all the members of the 
board were present. 

Judge Lawrence G. Brooks was re- 
elected chairman. Acting in accordance 
with a new by-law that established the 
office of recording secretary, the board 
elected Mason F. McGinness to this posi- 
tion. 

The secretary of the association, Rev. 
Walter D. Kring, presented applications 
for membership in the association from 
two new fellowships, Cooperstown, N.Y., 
and Hagerstown, Md., both of which were 
voted into membership. 

New church applications were presented 
by Rev. William P. Jenkins, chairman of 
the church extension committee, and the 
following five churches were voted into 
membership in the association: Fairfax, 
Va.; Delaware County, Pennsylvania; 
Hawaii; Mt. Vernon, Alexandria, Va.; and 
Pomona Valley, California. 

Two items of business acted upon by 
the annual meeting of the association were 
brought up for implementing action by 
the board, The first concerned the estab- 
lishment of a development fund commit- 
tee. 

The board voted: “To establish a devel- 
opment program committee of 13 mem- 
bers. The committee shall devise and 
present an over-all plan for a Unitarian 
development program including recom- 
mendations of campaign procedures and 
the use to be made of funds raised. . . .” 

The committee, composed of five mem- 
bers at large and eight members from 
the major regions, will begin work as 
soon as possible. The five members of 


the denomination at large appointed by 
the board are Judge H. Clay Burkholder, 
Rev. William P. Jenkins, Robert F. Dun- 
can, Thomas F. Peterson, and Kenneth 
A. Wells. The regional members will be 
appointed from nominations supplied by 
the responsible officers of the regions. 

The second item was the change in 
name of the Christian Register. After dis- 
cussion of the action of the annual meeting 
in voting in favor of a change in name, 
the following vote was passed: 


“WHEREAS: action was taken at 
the annual meeting of the association 
on May 28, 1957, where it was re- 
solved by a vote of 266 to 205 that 
the name of the Christian Register 
be changed to Unitarian Register and 
that it be stated in the masthead of 
the publication that the publication 
was founded in 1821 as the Christian 
Register, it is 

VOTED: That pursuant to said res- 
olution the name of the Christian 
Register be now changed to Unitarian 
Register and that the masthead carry 
the statement required by the res- 
olution.” 


Several other matters were brought be- 
fore the board. As part of the president’s 
report, a suggested list of board committee 
assignments was presented and voted 
upon. 

Reports from the treasurer and the 
investment committee were approved. The 
board went into executive session to hear 
and act upon the report of the budget 
committee. A budget of $357,875 was 
passed for the year 1957-58. 

Mr. O. T. Gilmore, executive director, 
United Unitarian Appeal, reported that 
the appeal raised $353,691 for the year, 
an increase of 12 per cent over last year. 
The plans for next year, as reported by 
Mr. David Bergmark, campaign manager, 
call for a UUA goal of $500,000. 

The work of the Council of Liberal 
Churches was reported upon by Dr. Er- 
nest Kuebler, CLC administrator. He an- 
nounced that Mr. Royal H. Cloyd had been 
hired as adult education director and would 
begin his work in September, Dr. Kuebler 
also reported on a special radio program 
on the Dead Sea Scrolls over NBC for 
three weeks in June and sponsored by 
CLC with the assistance of All Souls’ 
Church in New York. Dr. Kuebler re- 
ported that the 1958 Lenten Manual 
would be prepared by Dr. Vincent Silli- 
man. 

Other business acted upon included the 
appointment of the following persons to 
the Unitarian Award committee: Dr. 
Errold D. Collymore, chairman; Rey. Jos- 
iah R. Bartlett, and Dr. Ralph F. Fuchs. 

A vacancy on the Unitarian Register 
editorial board was filled with the ap- 
pointment of Professor Gardner Williams. 

As a final action, the Board set the 
dates of the 1958 Anniversary Week as 
May 22-May 27. 

WALTER DONALD KRING, Secretary 
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‘UNITARIAN POPULATION’ SHOWS GAIN TO 158,000, BUT 
DELEGATES ASK, ‘IS UNITARIANISM GROWING IN DEPTH?’ 


The “Unitarian population” of the 
United States and Canada has increased 
74 per cent—to 158,000—in the last 10 
years and is likely to double that figure in 
the next 10 or 15, but is Unitarianism grow- 
ing in depth? 

That question proved to be one of the 
principal concerns of delegates to the 1957 
annual meeting of the American Unitarian 
Association in “denominational day” round- 
table discussions, 

The delegates had heard a dramatized 
account of the unprecedented growth of 
Unitarianism since 1947 and the predic- 
tions of Rev. Richard B. Gibbs, director of 
extension and church maintenance: “This 
means numerically more than 600 churches, 
700 fellowships, 200,000 adult members, and 
100,000 children” in 10 to 15 years. 

They also had heard Mr. Gibbs pose the 
question, “Are we growing too fast?” 

“Behind the question,” Mr. Gibbs told the 
delegates in Boston’s John Hancock hall, 
“is the concern that new people are joining 
our churches faster than the church can 
orient them to the atmosphere and history 
of Unitarianism. Fellowships are being 
organized without one member who prev- 
iously was a Unitarian. 

“Are we growing in depth as well as in 
breadth? Unitarians are not afraid of 
change in principle, but they want it to be 
a manageable one which permits the institu- 
tion to adapt without serious dislocation.” 

The growth statistics were presented by 
Edward Darling, sales manager for Beacon 
Press, Inc., and David Connolly, Rockford, 
Ill. Some of the more startling: 

Adult membership in Unitarian soc- 
ieties increased 53 per cent, from 
69,104 in 1947 to an estimated 106,000 
in’ 1957. 

Church school enrollment gained 
169 per cent from 17,099 in 1947 to 
an estimated 46,000 in 1957. 

The number of cities and towns in 
which there are Unitarian societies in- 
creased from 325 to 550 during the 
decade. 


DELEGATES QUIZ PANEL OF OFFICIALS: Delegates to May meetings, weighing 


There were no fellowships in 1947; 
as of May meetings time, there were 
216. 

Delegates, impressed by the statistics, 
nevertheless took them in stride. At least 
a dozen of the roundtable groups which 
discussed the implications of growth over 
box lunches, however, pin-pointed growth 
in depth as one of the denomination’s major 
challenges. 

Asked “What does your group think 
should be our major denominational con- 
cern, or concerns, during the next few 
years?”, one group included “deepening 
our religious faith, which is the motivating 
power beneath our several concerns.” 
Another recommended “strengthening and 
deepening the Unitarian religion.” 

Several groups mentioned “orientation 
and integration of new members,” and one 
linked this problem to adult education. 

Other groups, seeking methods, urged a 
better “follow-up” program for fellowships, 
development of lay leadership and partici- 
pation, and May meetings workshops on 
the subject of “growth in depth.” Strength- 
ening of ties between Unitarian societies 
and the AUA was urged. Several groups 
suggested a new survey of denominational 
functions. 

Not all the groups were preoccupied with 
growth in depth. Other major concerns: 

Recruiting of “adequate” leadership, 
especially ministers.and religious edu- 
cation directors. 

Provision of “adequate” and “re- 
sponsible” leadership for Liberal Reli- 
gious Youth. 

Need for 
promotion. 

Development of regional and sub- 
regional leadership and function. 

After the roundtable sessions, delegates 
plied with questions a panel of officials of 
the AUA and other Unitarian organiza- 
tions. By the time the day was over, they 
were convinced that the “old days” of 
Gibbs 


national publicity and 


Unitarianism were ended. As Mr. 
had told them: 


problems confronting the denomination because of unprecedented growth, asked questions 
of a panel of officials of various Unitarian organizations at a Denominational Day meeting 
in John Hancock Hall, At left is Rev. Jack Mendelsohn, Jr., Indianapolis, Ind., who presided. 
Seated (left to right) are Rev. Richard B. Gibbs, director, AUA department of extension; 


Thomas 


A, Bledsoe, director, AUA division of publications, who is answering a question; 


Munroe Husbands, associate director, department of extension; Mrs. Nelson A. Burgess, 
executive secretary, General Alliance; Rev. Raymond B. Johnson, director, AUA department 
of the ministry; Rev. Dr. Ernest W. Kuebler, acting administrator, Council of Liberal 
Churches; O. T, Gilmore, executive director, United Unitarian Appeal, and H. Talbot 
Pearson, executive director, Unitarian Laymen’s League. 
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“We are moving out of the cozy family 
where the leadership could know at least 
three-quarters of the ministerial leadership 
on the continent. Obviously we are going 
to lose the intimacy of the small denomina- 
tion.” 


$500,000 GOAL FOR UUA 


’ A goal of $500,000, greatest in the history 
of the United Unitarian Appeal, has been 
set for its 1957-58 campaign: for funds to 
support the American Unitarian Association 
and 18 other Unitarian organizations. 

The goal was set by the UUA board of 
directors at its annual meeting May 27 in 
Boston. 

The total raised in the 1956-57 campaign 
was $353,601, the directors were told by 
O. T. Gilmore, executive director of the 
UUA. Though less than the goal of $393,- 
270, the figure was 12 per cent greater than 
the amount raised in the previous year’s 
campaign and the largest ever raised for 
support of the organizations. It was vir- 
tually double the amount raised in 1946-47. 

Fellowships led churches in their percent- 
age increase over 1956-57 giving, at 31 per 
cent. The Western Canada Conference 
showed the greatest increase, 77 per cent. 
Other conference increases ranged from 4 
to 23 per cent. 

Per capita increases among fellowships 
included Clemson, S.C., $17.73; Ashland, 
Ore., $11.53, and Urbana, Ohio, $10. In- 
creases among churches included King’s 
Chapel, Boston, $16.67; Chestnut Hill, 
Mass., $13.44; Plandome, N.Y., $13.29; 
First Church, Boston, $12.19, and Grafton, 
Mass., $11.66. 

Officers re-elected by the UUA board are 
Paul A, Wilks, president; Robert E. Romig, 
vice-president; Roger Burton, treasurer, and 
Henry A. Dellicker, assistant treasurer. Rev. 
Robert Killam also was elected a vice-presi- 
dent and Robert K. Massey, clerk. 

Directors elected are Mrs. Alice Banoff, 
Leon M. Little, William R. Shirley, Rev. 
Robert Raible, and Herbert W. Eber. 


» 


SCHWEITZER’S APPEAL READ 


“T feel that national interests have hin- 
dered the full circulation of Dr. [Albert] 
Schweitzer’s appeal,” Rey. Richard H. Huff 
told his congregation at the First Congre- 
gational Society in New Bedford, Mass., 
recently in explanation of his departure 
from the usual Sunday morning procedure. 

Mr. Huff devoted his sermon time to a 
reading of Dr. Schweitzer’s “Declaration 
of Conscience” which deals with the dan- 
gers of radioactive fall-out. The New Bed- 
ford minister said, “I feel that the Schweit- 
zer declaration is made in the interests of 
humanity, regardless of nationalism.” 

Dr. Schweitzer, in his declaration, said 
that “radiation resulting from the explo- 
sions which have already taken place rep- 
resents a danger to the human race—a dan- 
ger not to be under-rated—and . . . further 
explosion of atomic bombs will increase 
this danger to an alarming extent.” He 
noted that radioactive particles can continue 
to exist for millions of years. 

“It must be remembered,” the philosopher 


said, “that even the weakest of internal ra- 


diation can have harmful effects on our 
descendants. The full effects will appear 
only 100 or 200 years later.” 
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AUA BACKS ETHICAL SOCIETY 


An objective test, rather than tests of 
belief or creed, was urged upon the United 
States Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia by the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation recently in determining whether the 
Washington Ethical Society is eligible for 
tax exemption. 

The case was argued May 29 after the 
District of Columbia tax court earlier had 
denied the society tax exemption on the 
ground that it does not conduct religious 
worship. A decision is expected shortly after 
the appeals court reconvenes in the fall. 

The association entered the case as amicus 
curiae. Its seven-page brief stated: “The 
association is vitally interested in this case 
because one of the fundamental contentions 
of Unitarianism is that the human spirit in 
its search for religious values must not be 
shackled by any limitations whatsoever of 
theological concepts whether expressed 
through creeds or otherwise.” 


What is meant by religious? 


The District of Columbia statute in ques- 
tion allows tax exemption on “buildings 
belonging to religious corporations or so- 
cieties primarily and regularly used for re- 
ligious worship, study, training .and mis- 
sionary activities.” 

The AUA brief states that the issue 
“boils down to the question of what Con- 
gress meant in the statute by the term 
religious.” It notes that there is no question 
of good faith in claiming exemption. 

The brief contends that either an objec- 
tive or a subjective test must be applied to 
solve the problem, and that Congress “must 
have intended that the test be objective.” 

“The test,” the brief continues, “must be 
whether a given institution claiming tax 
exemption conducts itself the way institu- 
tions conceded to be religious conduct them- 
selves and not a test involving the determin- 
ation of what particular beliefs of members 
of the institution must be. 

“Any attempt to apply such a subjective 
test not only violates the spirit of the 
Constitution but is in defiance of common 
sense.” 


Ethical Society termed religious 


Judged objectively, the brief contended, 
the Washington Ethical Society is a religious 
society. “In all the things that it does,” the 


“brief added, “it looks like a religious society, 


it conducts itself like a religious society, and 
is considered by others to be a religious 
society, and this we insist makes it a re- 
ligious society within the meaning of the 
statute under consideration. The Ethical 
Society cannot possibly be found not to be 
a religious society unless the tests to be 
applied involves an analysis and criticism 
of its beliefs and creeds .. .” 

The brief terms futile any attempt to de- 
fine religion in terms of belief. “This ap- 
proach,” it said, “necessarily requires the 
comparing of various religious beliefs and 
practices and accepting some and rejecting 
others.” If an Ethical Society belief be 
compared with some other as a standard, 
the brief pointed out, who knows whether 
the standard is religious? 

The AUA resolved at its annual meeting 
(see page 28) to alert its members to dan- 
gers inherent in such decisions and in- 
structed its directors to keep in touch with 
legal developments in all such cases. 
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FOUR ORGANIZATIONS SPONSOR ADDRESS: Leaders of four sponsoring organiza- 


tions meet with Norman Cousins (center), editor of the Saturday Review, before he 
presented his “World Report,’ one of the featured addresses of May meetings. At Mr. 
Cousins’ left are Robert Johnson, president of Liberal Religious Youth, and Mrs. William 
Davies, president of the General Alliance, and at his right, Miss Lois McColloch, president 
of the Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice, and Fred Brill, president of the Unitarian 


Laymen’s League. 


PLANS WELL ADVANCED FOR THIRD JOINT BIENNIAL 
UNI-UNI CONFERENCE SLATED AT ATLANTIC CITY, N.J. 


Planning was well advanced in early sum- 
mer for the third joint biennial conference 
of Universalists and Unitarians, scheduled 
October 21 through 28 at Atlantic City, 
N.J., on the theme “Preparing to Live in a 
World Community.” 

Two speakers will be Dr. Floyd Ross, of 
the Southern California School of Theology, 
recently elected a member of the board of 
directors of the American Unitarian Associ- 
ation, and Prof. John Holmes, widely known 


‘LIBERAL’ FIGHTS OUSTER 


An attempt to oust a self-styled liberal 
minister, author of an article which ap- 
peared in the Christian Register (De- 
cember 1956), was launched in court 
late in May by the Southern California 
Council of Assemblies of God. 

The minister is Rev. Donald Edward 
Curry, of the Seal Beach, Calif., Assem- 
bly of God. The Garden Grove (Calif.) 
Daily News reported the council had 
filed suit for declaratory relief against 
Mr. Curry and 30 followers in Orange 
County Superior Court at Santa Ana, 
Calif. 

Mr. Curry and his followers were 
charged with holding views not in keep- 
ing with the district’s constitution, the 
Daily News said. 

Mr. Curry’s article, “Why a ‘liberal’ 
chooses fundamentalism,” originally was 
a sermon preached on invitation to the 
congregation of the Unitarian Church of 
Long Beach, Calif. In it he said: 

“Though I am liberal in thought, and 
sympathetic with the insights provided 
by the inquisitive minds and exploring 
spirits of the liberals, I choose to remain 
in the camp of the fundamentalists for 
the very reason that their symbols of 
communication, though often misrepre- 
sented and abused, are held in common 
by the greater part of the English-speak- 
ing peoples of the world.” 


American poet. Dr. Ross will preach at the 
worship service October 27 and Professor 
Holmes will speak and read some of his 
poems at the conference banquet October 
28. A theme speaker for a joint session the 
evening of October 27 is to be announced. 

The joint biennial meeting itself will be 
held October 26. Highpoint of the session is 
likely to be a report of the Joint Merger 
Commission. The Council of Liberal 
Churches and Liberal Religious Youth, both 
Universalist-Unitarian organizations, also 
will report. 4 

The first four days of the conference will 
be devoted principally to various Univer- 
salist meetings. American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation board of directors committee meet- 
ings will be held October 25 and the AUA 
general conference and board meeting Octo- 
ber 26, prior to the joint biennial session. 

October 28, last day of the conference, 
will be devoted to discussions on such topics 
as: 


How do religious liberals really feel about 
world community? 

Are the adult and children’s educational 
programs in the churches preparing people 
to live in the world community? 

What are the intellectual and emotional 
“blocks” to becoming world citizens? 

What kind of programs and leadership do 
liberals need to help them live effectively 
in the world of the evolving human com- 
munity? 


The joint biennial sessions will be held 
at the Hotel Chelsea. 

Universalist members of the joint pro- 
gram committee are Rev. Kenneth Patton, 
Rev. Philip R. Giles, Rev. Melvin C. Van de 
Workeen, Rev. Albert Ciarcia, Rev. George 
Spencer, Mrs. Laura B. Hersey, and Dr. 
Herbert Block. Unitarian members are Rev. 
Jack Mendelsohn, Jr., chairman; Mrs. Dan- 
forth B. Lincoln, secretary; Dr. Arnoldus 
Goutsmit, Rev. Richard Henry, Mrs. Elbert 
R. Rice, Jr., John Howland, and Frederick 
S. Youngs. 
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RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED AT 1957 ANNUAL MEETING 


Report of the AUA business committee 
on resolutions adopted at the annual meet- 
ing, May 28, 1957: 


1. Housing Discrimination 


WHEREAS: Housing discrimination against 
Negroes and other minorities remains a 
prime source of injustice in many sections 
of the United States and Canada; and 


WHEREAS: Discrimination against owner- 
ship and rental by Negroes and other mi- 
norities is often sustained by owners, land- 
lords, neighbors, realtors, mortgage lenders, 
and developers; and 


WHEREAS: In Philadelphia, New York 
City, and in other centers several successful 
projects have recently been developed with 
Open occupancy irrespective of race, re- 
ligion, or national origin; 


THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: That 
the American Unitarian Association encour- 
age members of its constituent churches to 
concern themselves with the lessening of 
housing discrimination in their capacity as 
owners, landlords, neighbors, realtors, mort- 
gage lenders, or developers; and 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: That the 
Association commends those groups of citi- 
zens who band together, as codperatives or 
under private enterprise, to form model 
demonstration developments with open oc- 
cupancy to all, irrespective of race, religion, 
or national origin, 


(Submitted by the Unitarian Church of 
Evanston, Ill. Amended by the annual 
meeting and adopted.) 


2. Tax Discrimination Against 
Liberal Religions 


WHEREAS: The tax court of the District 
of Columbia has handed down a decision 
(October 22, 1956) denying the application 
of the Washington Ethical Society as a re- 
ligious society for tax exemption of its 
building; and 


WHEREAS: A California county assessor 
has denied the “Fellowship of Humanity” 
tax exemption because its tenets do not in- 
clude belief in a deity; 


THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: That 
the American Unitarian Association in its 
132nd annual meeting alert its members to 
the dangers inherent in such decisions; and 
that its board of directors continue to keep 
in touch with the legal developments of all 
such cases and advise our membership. 


(Submitted by the Unitarian Society of 
Cleveland, Ohio, by petition, and revised 
by the business committee. Amended by 
the annual meeting and adopted.) 


3. Restrictions on Access 
to Information 
WHEREAS: The proper functioning of a 


democracy requires an informed public 
opinion; and 


WHEREAS: The necessity of the people to 
be informed as to the basic issues of our 
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time has become of increasingly vital im- 
portance, as illustrated by the fact that judg- 
ments are presently being made by their 
public servants with respect to fallout of 
Strontium 90 released in thermo-nuclear ex- 
plosions which may determine the survival 
of this nation and the entire human race; 
and 


WHEREAS: In the foregoing and a multi- 
plicity of other areas there has been an in- 
creasing tendency on the part of officers 
and agencies of both the executive and legis- 
lative branches of government to withhold 
information from the public on dubious 
authority and for questionable reasons; 


THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: 
1. That the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion urge the Congress to pass legislation, 
and congressional committees, executive 
departments, and independent agencies to 
adopt policies and procedures designed to 
ensure the availability to the public of all 
information subject only to clearly com- 
pelling exceptions for national security 
and the protection of personal privacy or 
the like, relevant to the subject matter 
and presenting an eminent and compelling 
occasion for withholding; and 
2. That the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion urge the State Department to grant 
permission to newspaper reporters and 
other citizens seeking information to 
travel in any country with which we are 
not at war; and 
3. That periodic or continuing review of 
the effectiveness of such policies and pro- 
cedures be provided. 


(Submitted by All Souls’ Church, Uni- 
tarian, Washington, D.C., by petition. 
Amended by the annual meeting and 
adopted.) 


4. United Nations Police Force 


WHEREAS: The United Nations Charter 
envisions the establishment of a police 
force for the purpose of maintaining inter- 
national peace and security; and proposals 
to this end have already been introduced by 
Canada and Pakistan; and 


WHEREAS: The United Nations Force in 
the Middle East has been an important 
factor in halting hostilities and facilitating 
peaceful settlement; and 


WHEREAS: The present United Nations 
Force in the Middle East is of an emergency 
and limited nature; 


THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: That 
the American Unitarian Association urge 
the American and Canadian delegations to 
the United Nations to work for the estab- 
lishment of a permanent United Nations 
police force; and 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: That 
copies of this resolution be sent to the mem- 
bers of the American and Canadian delega- 
tions to the United Nations, to the United 
States State Department and the Canadian 
Office of External Affairs. 


(Submitted by the First Unitarian Society 
at Madison, Wis. Similar resolutions were 
also submitted by the Unitarian Fellow- 


ship for Social Justice; the Unitarian So- © 
ciety of Germantown, Pa., by petition; 
and All Souls’ Church, Unitarian, Wash- 
ington, D.C., by petition. Amended by the 
annual meeting and adopted.) 


‘5. Human Rights 


WHEREAS: The Universal. Declaration of 
Human Rights, adopted by the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations on December 
10, 1948, sets a new international standard 
which recognizes the rights of the individual, 
not as a citizen of a given state, but as a 
member of the human family; and 


WHEREAS: To be effective this declaration 
must take the form of a Covenant of Hu- 
man Rights, which would apply to everyone, 
everywhere, and would constitute a treaty 
binding on the states which adopted it; and 


WHEREAS: The Human Rights Commis- 
sion has drawn up two Covenants of Human 
Rights; one dealing with economic, social 
and cultural rights; and the other with po- 
litical and civil rights, which are now being 
considered by the General Assembly of the 
United Nations; and 


WHEREAS: The United Nations has re- 
cently adopted a convention abolishing 
forced labor which has been signed by most 
of the important countries of the world, 
both West and East, except the United 
States; 


THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: That 


_the American Unitarian Association urge its 


member churches and fellowships to pro- 
mote the study of these two covenants and 
urge the United States Senate to ratify the 
forced labor convention as recommended by 
the President of the United States. 


(The business committee revised the reso- 
lution submitted by West Shore Unitarian 
Church, Cleveland, Ohio, so that it in- 
cludes an important element in a resolu- 
tion submitted by First Unitarian Church 
of Los Angeles, Calif., by petition. 
Amended by the annual meeting and 
adopted.) 


6. Hungary 


WHEREAS: The recent tragedy which has 
befallen the heroic people of Hungary has 
aroused the sympathy and ire of freedom- 
lovers the world over; 


THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: That — 
the American Unitarian Association 
(1) condemn the brutal and unprovoked 
attack by the Soviet Union on the Hun- 
garian people and express its solidarity 
with those who have risked or laid down 
their lives for freedom; and 


(2) offer support to the Unitarian Service 
Committee, and those organizations work- 
ing with it, who are rescuing and rehabili- 
tating those who have fled the Soviet 
terror; 


(3) urge the United States Delegation to 
the United Nations to continue challeng- 
ing the illegal Soviet occupation of Hun- 
gary and the alleged deportation of its 
citizens; and 
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(4) give support to a special act of Con- 
gress to give refugees of the current exo- 
dus from Hungary full immigrant status, 
without charging their numbers against 
any present or future quota. 


(Submitted by the Community Church of 
New York. A resolution on this subject 
was also submitted by the Unitarian So- 
ciety of Cleveland, Ohio, by petition. 
Amended by the annual meeting and 
adopted.) 


7. Renaming the Christian Register 


WHEREAS: It is our desire as Unitarians 
to encourage all religious liberals, regardless 
of cultural background or religious tradition, 
whether Christian, Jewish, Buddhist, Con- 
fucianist, Hindu, Moslem or other, to unite 
with us; and 


WHEREAS: The identification of the Uni- 
tarian monthly magazine as the Christian 
Register creates a misleading impression 
that our churches and fellowships are ex- 
clusively for individuals who fully accept 
_ the primacy of the Christian religious tradi- 
tion; and 


WHEREAS: The monthly Unitarian maga- 
zine should be more closely identified in its 
title with the Unitarian denomination so 
that it can function more adequately as an 
instrument for interesting persons of liberal 
religious thought in the Unitarian move- 
ment; 


THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: That 
the name Christian Register should be 
changed to Unitarian Register; and 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: That the 
Unitarian Register should carry on its mast- 
head a suitable statement of its founding in 
1821 as the Christian Register. 


(Submitted by the Unitarian Church of 
Arlington, Va. Adopted by the annual 
meeting.) 


8. Support of Unitarian, Univer- 
salist and Methodist Church 
Action in California 


BE IT RESOLVED: That the American 
Unitarian Association at its 132nd annual 
meeting, May 28, 1957, support the Uni- 
tarian, Universalist, and Methodist Churches 
of California now in litigation in resistance 
to test oaths in order to qualify for tradi- 
tional tax exemption and that this annual 
meeting give its moral and spiritual support 
to these churches if and when they carry 
this struggle for freedom of speech and sepa- 
ration of church and state to the United 
States Supreme Court. 


(Proposed by Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman, 
Los Angeles, Calif., and submitted to the 
business committee, May 26, 1957, by 
petition. Adopted by the annual meeting.) 


9. Testing of Nuclear Weapons 


WHEREAS: The welfare of humanity is the 
proper concern of both governments and 
religions; and 

WHEREAS: There is a very real difference 
among atomic physicists as to the dangers 
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of radiation in the atomic fallout, due to 
the testing of nuclear weapons, for both the 
present and future generations; 


THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: That 
the American Unitarian Association at its 
132nd annual meeting, May 28, 1957, re- 
spectfully and urgently request the govern- 
ments of the United Kingdom, the U.S.S.R. 
and the United States of America to discon- 
tinue all presently planned tests, and further 
explore every available channel to stop fu- 
ture testing of nuclear weapons in the hope 
of future world peace, and for the present 
and future protection of humanity from the 
possible suicidal effects of atomic radiation. 


(Proposed by Rev. Brandoch L. Lovely, 
Reading, Mass., and submitted to the 
business committee May 26, 1957, by 
petition. Adopted by the annual meeting.) 


HILDY ELLIS CASE RESOLVED 


The refusal of Florida Gov. LeRoy 
Collins to extradite Mr. and Mrs. Melvin B. 
Ellis to Massachusetts on a charge of kid- 
naping their foster-daughter Hildy, 6, 
brought to an apparent end in late May a 
case which had concerned thousands of 
Unitarians. 

The controversy over Hildy had pitted 
the views of many Unitarians against those 
of the hierarchy of the Roman Catholic 
church, which sought the placement of 
Hildy in a Roman Catholic home rather 
than with her Jewish foster-parents. 

Thousands of signatures on petitions cir- 
culated by Unitarians, urging that the Ellises 
not be returned to Massachusetts, were sent 
to Governor Collins. Several Unitarian min- 
isters in Massachusetts spoke from their 
pulpits in behalf of Hildy’s welfare and in 
opposition to Catholic views. 


Background of controversial case 


Hildy, born to an unwed Catholic mother, 
was entrusted by her to the Ellises at the 
age of 10 days. The mother contended later 
that she did not know the Ellises were 
Jewish; the Ellises contended that she did. 

A 1950 Massachusetts statute requires 
that adoptive parents must be of the same 
faith as the child “when practicable.” Under 
the statute, a Massachusetts court ruled in 
1955 that Hildy must be placed in a Catho- 
lic foundling home for adoption within the 
Catholic faith. The Ellises fled Massachu- 
setts rather than surrender the child. The 
Massachusetts request for extradition fol- 
lowed the recent discovery that they were 
in Florida. 

The Florida governor’s statement refusing 
extradition said: “The great and good God 
of all of us, regardless of faith, grants to 
every child to be born first, the right to be 
wanted, and secondly, the right to be loved. 
Hildy’s mother denied both of those rights 
to her. . . . It was the Ellises in truth and 
in fact who have been the persons through 
whom God has assured to Hildy these first 
two rights as one of His children.” 


Statement reflects Unitarian views 


The statement reflected a viewpoint ex- 
pressed by Unitarians that the child’s wel- 
fare should transcend legal considerations 
in determining whether to extradite. Arch- 
bishop Richard J. Cushing of the Boston 
Catholic diocese had issued a public state- 
ment commending Hildy’s mother for inter- 
vening to prevent the Ellises from evading 


the law and “depriving” the child of the 
religious heritage of her mother. 

Rev. Ernest H. Sommerfeld, minister of 
the Church of the Unity (Unitarian-Univer- 
salist), Springfield, Mass., said the con- 
troversy “points up the difference between 
the humanitarian approach and the authori- 
tarian approach. Humanitarians say that 
humane principles must outweigh all others. 
The authoritarian approach says that the 
rules and regulations of the hierarchy must 
outweigh all other considerations.” 

“Archbishop Cushing is an authoritarian,” 
Mr. Sommerfeld said. “He wants the child 
taken from her home. . . . The Christian 
Century suggests, as many believe, that it is 
the Roman Catholic church which has 
brought pressure to bear on the mother of 
Hildy; Ae 

Other Unitarian ministers who preached 
on the subject included Rev. Kenneth 
Warren, Barnstable, Mass., and Rev. Wal- 
lace Bush, Duxbury, Mass. Mr. Warren con- 
tended that the “when practicable” clause 
of the statute had been ignored in the case 
of Hildy. “The law is bad enough, but the 
interpretation is worse,” he said. 

Petitions to Governor Collins forwarded 
by members of the Church of the Unity 
contained between 4,000 and 5,000 names, 
Mr. Sommerfeld said. Petitions were posted 
or circulated in other Massachusetts 
churches, including those at Wollaston and 
Norwell. 


‘OUR SUITS TURNED GREEN’ 


Contributions by the AUA and members 
of the Unitarian Ministers Association have 
made possible financing for white shirts 
and black suits contributed to impoverished 
Unitarian ministers in Hungary. 

White shirts and black suits are the offi- 
cial and customary attire of Unitarian min- 
isters in service in Hungary... However, Rev. 
Zoltan Nagy, who served as a Unitarian 
Service Committee emissary to Hungarian 
refugees last winter, relayed this report 
from one of the Hungarian ministers: 

“Our men are still conducting church 
services in suits made 10 to 15 years 
ago. . . . Our [black] suits turned green a 
long time ago.” 

A sum of $150 was advanced in the spring 
by the American Unitarian Association for 
the purchase of the shirts. UMA members’ 
contributions at May meetings will pay for 
provision of suiting material, a project in 
which Rey. Vilma Szantho Harrington of 
the Community Church of New York co- 
Operated. 

There are about 15 Unitarian ministers 
in Budapest. Samples of packages sent to 
them were displayed at May meetings. 


BEQUEST TO PENSION SOCIETY 


A bequest of $10,000 to the Unitarian 
Service Pension Society was included in the 
will of Mrs. Mae A. Reccord, allowed for 
probate June 18 at Springfield, Mass. 

Mrs. Reccord was the widow of Rev. 
Augustus P, Reccord, who was minister of 
the Church of the Unity (Unitarian-Univer- 
salist), Springfield, from 1906 to 1920. The 
bequest is to establish an Augustus P. Rec- 
cord fund for the pension society. 

There were numerous other quasi-public 
bequests. Nieces, grand-nieces, nephews, and 
grand-nephews will inherit the bulk of the 
$375,000 estate. 
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NEWS OF THE CHURCHES 


SPIRIT OF SOUTH PEEL UNITARIANS MAKES POSSIBLE 
BUILDING OF CHURCH WHERE NONE HAD STOOD BEFORE 


How do you build a Unitarian church 
where none has stood before? 

What is the “secret formula” that in three 
years will produce from the “basic ingredi- 
ents” of 30 people: a membership of 140, 
increased average attendance from 35 to 
75, a building erected with volunteer labor, 
a minister when a call seemed “impossible,” 
an operating budget increased from $3,000 
to $10,000 a year, an increased Sunday 
School enrollment from the original two 
dozen children to 130 with the amazing 
ratio of adults to children being almost 
1 to 1, and at the same time blazon the 
Unitarian name across Canada and the 
United States because of this small group’s 
forthright stand on a _ significant social 
problem? 

That “secret formula” is the South Peel 
story. 

South Peel, organized as a branch of the 
Toronto church, held its first public meeting 
January 24, 1954, and its success astounded 
even the most enthusiastic. Rev. William 
Jenkins was the speaker and more than 20 
children and more than 70 adults were in 
attendance. 

That spring it was decided that Birch 
Cliff (the other Toronto branch) and South 
Peel would share the services of a minister, 
and Rev. Donald R. Stout was called to 
start work September 1. It was decided no 
minister would be called until South Peel’s 
portion of his salary was guaranteed in 
pledges. When the time came to issue the 
call, the goal had not been reached. How- 


NEW CHURCH FOR INDIANAPOLIS: Dr. Robert Arnold, 
tectural committee, has his hand on the auditorium in the model for the new All Souls 
Unitarian Church of Indianapolis, Ind. The structure will include a religious education 
wing, an administration and youth wing, and a social hall. 
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ever, with Unitarian confidence if not faith, 
Mr. Stout was invited to become minister 
and to date no salary checks ever have been 
missed or delayed. 

From the beginning the enthusiasm and 
determination of South Peelers were re- 
vealed in their financial support of the new 
organization. The First Church had agreed 
to supply an office and telephone for the 
minister as well as mimeographing services. 
In addition, it was prepared to extend direct 
financial assistance to the branches not ex- 
ceeding $500 each for the first year of 
operations. Because of the spirit of its mem- 
bers, South Peel drew only a total of $50 
direct aid! It has been this willingness “to 
pay the price of freedom” which has char- 
acterized South Peel’s interest in and com- 
mitment to liberal religion. 

On September 12, 1954, the fellowship 
opened its first “church” service. On 
September 6, 1954, the group was welcomed 
into the AUA as an independent fellow- 
ship, ceasing to be a “branch” of the 
Toronto church. 

Early in December, the first of many 
exciting developments occurred. A South 
Peel resident offered an anonymous gift of 
$500 to start a building fund, which would 
be increased to $1,000 if some one person 
would match the original offer. Not one 
but two persons responded and in a short 
time the fellowship found itself with a build- 
ing fund of $2,500—without even conduct- 
ing a campaign! 

By the end of the first year, members 


chairman of the archi- 


were weary of meeting in a public school. 
A three-acre site was found. Its price was 
$30,000; South Peel had only $2,500. But 
a down payment was made, and board 
members and others arranged a $15,000 
drawing account with a Toronto bank by 
providing personal securities for a loan. 

A building committee of engineers, de- 
signers, and “do-it-yourself” proponents 


-designed a two-story building to contain 


six classrooms, office, kitchen, furnace 
room, wash rooms, and an auditorium to 
seat 200—to be built by volunteer labor. 
A building fund campaign raised more than 
$8,000 in addition to the original gifts. 

In an April snowstorm, fellowship mem- 
bers, determined South Peel should open 
services in its own building in September, 
began to build a church. 

The oldest member, more than 80, did the 
surveying. Another older member super- 
vised work parties every evening and week- 
end. Children did odd jobs, ran errands. 

By June 1, work had progressed only to 
ground level. Mid-July saw the second story 
beginning to rise. It was mid-August before 
steel roof girders were in place. As opening 
Sunday approached, work continued after 
dark under lights with more than one loyal 
member still at work at midnight. 

With the roof still incomplete, members 
held their first meeting, sitting with their 
feet in puddles of water. 

By opening Sunday members and friends 
of the church had removed trees, sheds, and 
other obstacles from the site; dug about 200 
feet of trench; laid 3,000 to 4,000 cement 
blocks weighing about 60 pounds each; 
mixed and used two to three tons of mortar 
and five or more tons of cement; installed 
more than 120 floor joists and 60 sheets of 
4 by 8 plywood, more than 140 roof joists 
and more than 1,800 square feet of roofing; 
made picture windows; painted all frames, 
and had begun to remodel the house. 

While all this growth “from strength to 
strength to strength” was being accom- 
plished, the fellowship found time to organ- 
ize the Toronto Memorial Society as a step 
towards funeral reform following a sermon 
titled “The Family Faces Death.” Unex- 
pectedly, this action drew nationwide (and 
international) attention as the society was 
discussed in newspaper accounts, editorials, 
and on radio broadcasts. Mr. Stout was 
given an opportunity to explain the aims of 
the society on a nationwide CBC interview. 

All this publicity carried the Unitarian 
name and brought inquiries for information 
not only about the memorial society but 
also about Unitarianism. 

On the third anniversary of South Peel, 
the Sunday school had outgrown the build- 
ing which was not completed and the church 
had outgrown the designation South Peel, 
for its membership represents at least three 
counties between Toronto and Hamilton. 
The success of South Peel’s growth, in part, 
is a result of being situated in a rapidly ex- 
panding area. But an even more real factor 
is the determination of the congregation 
that there should and would be a center of 
liberal religion in the community. 

There was never a doubt that someday 
in South Peel a Unitarian church would rise 
where none had stood before. It is this 
spirit of the people which has made the 
South Peel story possible. ; ; 


DONALD R. STOUT 
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OATH CASE TO HIGH COURT 


An attack by Unitarian and _ other 
churches on a California loyalty oath as a 
prerequisite for tax exemption has been 
blunted this summer, but plans call for a 
review of pending cases by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

An adverse decision in the California 
Supreme Court paved the way for appeal 
to the Supreme Court of the United States 
and all the churches involved in the litiga- 
tion are expected to seek a decision there. 

Meantime a repeal measure in the Cali- 
fornia legislature lost the full support of 
West Coast Unitarians after it was watered 
down in committee. Pressure on the legisla- 
ture was continued for passage of the 
original bill. 

Three Unitarian churches and one Metho- 
dist church were directly involved in the 
cases testing the loyalty oath, which the 
California Supreme Court upheld in a 4-to- 
3 decision April 24. A fourth Unitarian 
church participated in the litigation as 
amicus curiae. 


Case bound for high court 


The First Unitarian Church of Los An- 
geles, one of the Unitarian churches in- 
volved, after an effort to obtain a rehearing, 
announced that its case would be taken by 
the church to the Supreme Court of the 
United States in “its own cause as well as 
in the interest of other groups and persons.” 
In Boston, the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion executive committee authorized the as- 
sociation’s California counsel, Stanley A. 
Weigel of San Francisco, to continue his 
activity in briefing the question amicus 
curiae in the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

All the churches involved have noted the 
narrow margin of the California court’s 
decision, including the fact that the chief 
justice joined in dissenting. The Los Angeles 
church cited the opinions of dissent, which 
emphasize that such oaths invalidly “restrict 
free speech” and constitute “the first step 
in censorship.” 


500 ministers sign petitions 


About 500 California ministers of many 
denominations signed petitions to the state 
legislature asking passage of the repeal mea- 
sure, Assembly Bill 2214. The Southern 
California Council of Churches and the Los 
Angeles Church Federation both advocated 
repeal. 

Some of the support for the repeal bill 
was lost, however, after it was amended in 
legislative committee to substitute for the 
loyalty oath a declarative pledge to uphold 
the Constitution of the United States and 
the Constitution of the State of California. 
The amendment seemed merely to substitute 
another test oath of the kind sought to be 
repealed. 

As the association’s counsel, Mr. Weigel 
pointed out that the California loyalty oath 
law does not secure tax exemption for loyal 
organizations and deny it to those that are 
subversive. It merely denies tax exemption 
to organizations which will not declare on 
oath that they have not been subversive, 
and it is reasonable, he said, to assume 
that a subversive organization would declare 
readily that it was not subversive in order to 
have the tax advantage. 
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GROUND BROKEN AT ROCKLAND: Channing Unitarian Church of Rockland, Mass., 


broke ground recently for its new religious education building. Participating in the ceremony 
are (left to right) Robert MacArthur, architect; Nelson Pool, trustee; John Lancaster, build- 
ing committee chairman; Rev, Todd James Taylor, minister, and Dana Collins, trustee. 


MINISTER HONORS MOTHER 


A novel Mother’s Day ceremony re- 
cently honored Mrs. Harold Crompton 
at the First Unitarian Church of Oak- 
land, Calif., of which her son, Dr. 


Arnold Crompton, is minister. 


The ceremony centered on a display of 
first copies of Dr. Crompton’s new Bea- 
con Press book, Unitarianism on the Pa- 
cific Coast, which is dedicated to his 
mother. Various church groups and 
societies took part in the ceremony. 

Mrs. Crompton’s death was reported 
in June. 


CHURCH QUITS FEDERATION 


Because it could not commit its members 
“to any specific theological beliefs,” the 
First Unitarian Society of Albany, N.Y., 
has withdrawn from the Albany Federa- 
tion of Churches. 

The church, however, resolved to act 
as an “affiliate” of the federation in com- 
munity activities which both could support. 

The church reported it could not recon- 
cile itself with “the increasing emphasis on 
formal creeds.” One issue was the divinity 
of Jesus. 

Victor Tooley, of the Unitarian church, 
said, “Our resignation was cordial.” Rev. 
Richard N. Hughes, executive director of 
the federation, said the withdrawal was ac- 
cepted with regret and added: “We con- 
tinue to hold them [the Unitarians] in es- 
teem and welcome their codperation at all 
points where common interests dictate.” 


UNITARIANISM ON EXHIBIT 


Members of the First Unitarian Church 
of Oklahoma City, Okla., sponsored a Uni- 
tarian exhibit in the Hall of Religion at 
the Oklahoma Semi-Centennial Exposition, 
opening late in June. 


ROCKLAND CHURCH BUILDS 


The Channing Unitarian Church of Rock- 
land, Mass., is erecting a modern religious 
education center, its first expansion project 
since construction of the church in 1884. 

The center, behind the church building, 
will be a two-story building, 60 by 40 feet, 
and will be attached to the church by an 
enclosed breezeway. Architect for the build- 
ing is Robert MacArthur, a member of the 
church; contractor is R. R. Jacobucci of 
Quincy, Mass. 

Ground was broken March 24; John Lan- 
caster, chairman of the building committee, 
turned the first spadeful. Rev. Todd James 
Taylor, minister, spoke. 

Concrete blocks, with color added, are 
to finish both the interior and exterior of 
the center, the first time that colored blocks 
have been used as an exterior decorative 
material in New England. 

The first floor will include a flagstoned 
surface foyer, superintendent’s office, six 
classrooms, wash rooms, and a kitchen. On 
the second floor will be five classrooms and 
a kindergarten. The classrooms will be 
sound-controlled by acoustical tile ceilings. 
Portable space walls divide the classrooms; 
they can be moved at convenience for larger 
classes and assemblies. The kitchen is de- 
signed to serve both the center and the 
church dining hall. 

Cost of the center is approximately 
$36,500; funds amounting to $38,000 were 
raised in March, 1956, during a campaign 
conducted entirely by church members. The 
first floor is to be ready for occupancy on 
September 1, 1957, and the second floor at 
a later date. 


FELLOWSHIP MEMBERS HONORED: 
Members of the Unitarian Fellowship of 
Cedar Falls, Iowa, were guests of honor re- 
cently at a social hour following services at 
the People’s Church of Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
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NEWS OF THE MINISTRY 


REV. RAYMOND JOHNSON WILL RETIRE OCTOBER 1 
AS DIRECTOR OF AUA DEPARTMENT OF MINISTRY 


The forthcoming retirement of Rev. 
Raymond B. Johnson after more than six 
years as director of the department of the 
ministry—‘“undoubtedly the most difficult 
and the most important assignment within 
the entire denominational picture”’—was an- 
nounced at the annual meeting of the 
American Unitarian Association by Dr. 
Frederick May Eliot, president of the AUA. 

Mr. Johnson said his retirement would 
become effective October 1, but that he 
would be available for three months there- 
after for consultation with his successor. 

Announcement of a successor awaited 
official confirmation. 

“The angel Gabriel would have trouble 
being the director of the department of 
the ministry of our association,” Dr. Eliot 
told the delegates. “Next to the angel 
Gabriel, I suggest to you . that we 
have been amazingly fortunate . . . to 
have had the services of Raymond Johnson, 
and I want him to stand at this moment.” 

Mr. Johnson did, and there was loud 
applause. 

Mr. Johnson came to department of the 
ministry in 1951 from Hingham, Mass., 
where he had been minister of the First 
Parish (Old Ship) Church since 1943, the 
year he was ordained. 

Previously an educator, he had been head- 
master of schools in Utica and White 
Plains, N.Y., and Minneapolis, Minn., since 
1916 and teacher of English seven years in 
a private school at Newton, Mass. He also 
had been an assistant in English at Har- 
vard and Radcliffe. 

Mr. Johnson holds an A.B. degree from 
Rutgers College and an M.A. in English 
from Harvard. 

Mr. and Mrs. Johnson plan an extensive 
trip abroad of approximately four months, 
beginning in February 1958. They expect 
to spend about a month in the Mediter- 
ranean area and to be in Rome for Easter 
week. Later they plan to visit Switzerland 
and the Scandinavian countries.. 

They will return. in June to Castine, Me., 
where Mr. Johnson will continue a long- 
time hobby, navigation and cruising in 
coastal waters. 


DAVIES URGES FOREIGN AID 


Continuation of foreign aid and its even- 
tual administration by the United Nations 
were urged by Dr. A. Powell Davies, min- 
ister of All Souls Church (Unitarian), 
Washington, D.C., in an appearance May 28 
before the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee. 

People everywhere, Dr. Davies said, want 
security and prosperity most of all. Ameri- 
cans, he said, have relied for security upon 
military defense, but now “the Soviet Union, 
if it chooses can destroy our country within 
a few hours. . . . Militarily, we have no 
defense.” 

“Almost any American,’ Dr. Davies 
said, “recognizes that he cannot be secure 
and prosperous all by himself. His life is 
inter-related with that of his neighbors and 
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he can only be secure and prosperous in a 
community that shares these benefits. 

“The ordinary American will even go a 
little further and concede that his security 
and prosperity are bound up with the se- 
curity and prosperity of his country. But 
what he needs to realize is that there are no 
boundaries in this matter any more. 

“He is living not only in his own city or 
his own country but in the entire world, and 
if he is to be secure and prosperous, all 
mankind must share in these benefits. His 
defense . . . is to help make all other people, 
everywhere throughout the world, secure 
and prosperous.” 

Dr. Davies was one of 12 Protestant 
spokesmen for eight major denominations 
and the National Council of Churches in- 
vited to testify before the committee on the 
moral and spiritual base of United States 
foreign aid policy. 


MINISTER IN MARATHON 


“Sore feet, fatigue, and a morbid kind 
of fun” were the net results of running 
in the Boston marathon, Rev. J. Arnold 
Meardon, assistant minister of the First 
Unitarian Church of Providence, R.L., 
reported. 

The Providence minister was one of 
140 entrants in the 61st annual mara- 
thon, a distance of more than 26 miles. 
Thousands of spectators lined the way 
from Hopkinton, Mass., to Boston. 

Mr. Meardon ran 16 miles despite 
lack of sufficient training. He said, “I 
know I could do it with the proper con- 
ditioning behind me. I probably will-not 
try again.” 

Mr. Meardon was captain of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago track team while 
studying at Meadville Theological School. 


COUNCIL DIRECTOR TO RETIRE 


Fourteen years service as executive sec- 
retary of the Southern New England Uni- 
tarian Council will end October 1 for Rev. 
Frank Edwin Smith, who has accepted a 
call to be minister of the Unitarian Fellow- 
ship of Clearwater, Fla. 

Mr. Smith will be succeeded by Rev. 
Harold K. Shelley, minister of the Unitarian- 
Congregational Society, Melrose, Mass., 
who was elected June 5 at a council meet- 
ing in Boston. 

Mr. Smith reported to the council meet- 
ing that during his 14 years service, church 
membership in Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
and Rhode Island had increased 30 per cent 
and church school enrollment 48 per cent. 
There has been a net gain of six churches 
and two fellowships. There are 151 churches 
in the region. 

Other highlights of the 14 years include 
formation of a New England Ministers As- 
sociation, of a ministers counselling com- 
mittee, establishment of a religious educa- 
tion institute at Star Island, off New 
Hampshire, conduct of churchmanship 
institutes, and advancement of and coOpera- 
tion with the Rowe Camp Corporation. 

Mr. Smith was ordained in the Lutheran 
ministry in 1916 and left it in 1927 to 
become assistant minister of the First Uni- 
tarian Church in Pittsburgh, Pa. He told the 
dramatic story of his break with Lutheran- 
ism in the January 1950 Christian Register, 
in which he wrote: 

“I was cited for heresy by the 
officiary of the Pittsburgh synod of the 
United Lutheran Church. . . . In 
spite of the fact that I was at work in 
this new field, the officers of the synod 
said the trial must go on. In my 
absence I was tried and condemned as 
a heretic and Ceposed from the gospel 
ministry ‘in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost,’ 
the same bit of ritual used centuries 
before to condemn men to the stake.” 
In 1929, Mr. Smith became minister of 

the Pittsburgh church, which he served un- 
til his election to the regional post in 1943. 

In Clearwater, Mr. Smith will be min- 
ister of a strong and active fellowship of 
approximately 100 members in a city which 
claims to be growing more rapidly than any 
in the United States. He will replace the 
late Dr. Horace Westwood in the ministry. 


OUR ACTIVE MINISTRY 


e Rev. Clayton B. Hale, minister of the 
Second Church in Boston, recently was 
re-elected president of the Boston Council 
of Churches. The council represents 187 
churches of various faiths in Boston. 


@ Rev. Charles A. Wing, minister-at-large 
for the American Unitarian Association, was 
named “Unitarian of the Year” by the Uni- 
tarian Church of Norfolk, Va., and cited for 
his “unstinting service to the church, Janu- 
ary through May, 1956.” Mr. Wing recently 
completed an interim ministry to the Uni- 
tarian Church of Phoenix, Ariz. 


@ Rev. Jack A. Kent, minister of the Uni- 

tarian Church of Long Beach, Calif., pre- 

sided at the yearly Buddha Day celebra- 

tion, Vaishakha Purnima, at the Koyasan — 
Buddhist Temple in Los Angeles. The cele- 

bration commemorates the birth, enlighten- 

ment, and death of the Buddha. 
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BILLY GRAHAM CRITICIZED 


Unitarian skepticism greeted Billy Gra- 
ham, ‘evangelist, when he arrived in New 
York in mid-May to conduct his “crusade” 
in Madison Square Garden. 

Critics of the “crusade” included Rev. 
Walter Donald Kring, minister of the Uni- 
tarian Church of All Souls and secretary 
of the American Unitarian Association; Rev. 
Lon Ray Call, minister of the South Nassau 
Unitarian Church, Freeport, L.I., and Dr. 
Dale DeWitt, regional director, Middle 
Atlantic States Council, AUA. 

Mr. Kring predicted that “not only will 
there be more Unitarians after this revival 
campaign, but there will also be many more 
‘unchurched.’” Many will become Uni- 
tarians, he said, because “as thinking people 
they will be in rebellion against not only 
the emotional excess but the crass com- 
mercialism and padded statistics of the 
campaign...” 

Mr. Call said that Graham “should be 
frightened by the thought” that after con- 
verting thousands “he will leave New York 
more inclined than ever to equate religion 
not with righteousness, but with a magical 
plan of salvation.” 

A syndicated editorial, printed by numer- 
ous Mmewspapers throughout the United 
States, quoted Dr. DeWitt as criticizing 
Protestant leaders for sponsoring the Gra- 
ham appearance on the ground that “it will 
reenforce and deepen a reactionary period 
in American life, moving us toward greater 
conformity and more coercive religion.” 


OTTO LYDING 


It is given to few men to be of great 
spiritual temper and rare tenderness of 
heart at the same time—a remarkable com- 
bination that marked the ministry of Otto 
Lyding. He died unexpectedly April 10, 
1957, at Nashua, N.H., where he had served 
as minister for a quarter of a century and 
Was minister emeritus. Besides Nashua, he 
had served churches in Walpole and Man- 
chester, N.H., and Dorchester (Third), 
Mass. 

Mr. Lyding was born in Cassel, Ger- 
many, May 16, 1880. His father had op- 
posed strongly the Bismarck regime and 
devotion to democracy became deeply 
rooted in Otto. A thorough scholar, he re- 
ceived his A.B. from Harvard University 
in 1909 and entered the law school and 
_ social ethics studies. Three years later he 
arrived at the conviction that his career lay 
in the liberal ministry. 

In 1911 he married Gertrude Kuhfuss. 
Ordained in the First Church of Roxbury, 
October 1914, he was called as minister to 
the Third Religious Society of Dorchester 
in 1916. Because he was both German- 
born and a pacifist, the war years in Dor- 
chester were difficult and a severe test of 
his idealism. John Haynes Holmes said: 
“His courage in the early days, as manifest 
in his heroic preaching, taught us _ all, 
friends and foes alike, the measure of the 
man and his utter fidelity to truth and right. 
I rejoice that he lived to see his vindica- 
tion and to enjoy his leadership of the 
younger men in our ministry.” 

In 1920 Mr. Lyding accepted a call to 
the First Unitarian Congregational Society 
of Nashua, then a struggling society. The 
strong and beautiful church in that city 
today is testimony to the strength of his 
ministry. LCF: 
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PRINCIPALS IN CEREMONIES FOR MINISTERS: Leading parts in the annual Living 


Tradition of the Ministry service at May meetings this year were taken by (left to right) Rev. 
Payson Miller, Hartford, Conn.; Rev. Raymond B. Johnson, director, AUA department of 
the ministry; Rev. Robert Killam, Cleveland, Ohio, who delivered the sermon; Rev. William 
P. Jenkins, president of the Unitarian Ministers’ Association, and Dr. Frederick May Eliot, 


AUA president. 


DR. JOHN H. LATHROP IS NAMED MINISTER EMERITUS 
AFTER 47 YEARS AS MINISTER OF BROOKLYN CHURCH 


Dr. John Howland Lathrop, eminent Uni- 
tarian and minister of the First Unitarian 
Congregational Society, Brooklyn, N.Y., for 
nearly 47 years, will become the church’s 
first minister emeritus after retirement from 
the active ministry in September. 


Rev. Donald W. McKinney, associate 
minister, will succeed Dr. Lathrop as 
minister. 


Dr. and Mrs. Lathrop plan to live in 
Berkeley, Calif., the community which they 
left in 1910 to go to Brooklyn. 

In a letter announcing his retirement, 
read by Dr. Lathrop at the annual meeting 
of the parish, he said: 

“Karly in my ministry, I determined to 
do my best to make our church more than 
a borough church—to make it known 
throughout the city. I, therefore, have 
served committees and causes that drew 
together persons of the greater city (and 
beyond). The result has been highly re- 
warding.” 

Dr. Lathrop’s service has ranged from 
social work in Brooklyn to a 1946 mercy 
mission to Czechoslovakia, and has won 
him positions of leadership in a variety of 
organizations and honors from Unitarians, 
whose denomination he has served in vari- 
ous capacities. 

Dr. Lathrop was the 1956 winner of the 
Unitarian Award, and earlier received the 
award of the Unitarian Fellowship for 
Social Justice. 

In 1946, Dr.. Lathrop was director of 
Unitarian Service Committee work and a 
medical mission in Czechoslovakia, for 
which he and Mrs. Lathrop received from 
President Eduard Benes the Order of the 
White Lion. From 1946 to 1949, he was 
president of the International Association 
for Liberal Christianity and Religious Free- 
dom (IARF) and presided at its Amsterdam 
congress in 1949. He represented the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association at the centenary 
celebration in 1929 of the Brahmo Samaj 
in India. 


Presently, Dr. Lathrop is president of the 
National Consumers League and of the 
Euthanasia Society of America. He also has 
been president of the National Peace Con- 
ference and the American Committee for 
Religious Rights and Minorities. He was one 
of a commission of five sent in 1927 to 
Rumania to study the treatment of minori- 
ties. 

During World War I, Dr. Lathrop intro- 
duced the Red Cross into the United States 
Navy for the first time and became director 
of the Bureau of Naval Affairs for the 
Atlantic division. 

Dr. Lathrop was first president of the 
Brooklyn Council for Social Planning. He 
also was president of the Brooklyn Urban 
League, and vice-president of the Greater 
New York Urban League after the Brook- 
lyn organization became part of it. He was 
a member of the governor’s committee 
which drew up New York state laws 
against discrimination in employment. 


OF THE MINISTERS 


Winchendon, Mass., Edwin A. Lane in- 
stalled as minister, May 12. 

Needham, Mass., Jack D. Zoerheide in- 
stalled as minister, May 19. 

Concord, N.H., Eugene B. Navias installed 
as minister, May 26. 

Karl A. Bach, Jamestown, N.Y., called to 
Bridgewater, Mass. 

Sidney Freeman called to Charlotte, N.C. 

Arthur W. Olsen, Toledo, Ohio, called to 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

Robert West called to Knoxville, Tenn. 

Rudolph Gilbert called to Spokane, Wash. 

Robert O’Brien called to Cincinnati, Ohio 
(First Unitarian Congregational Church). 

Otto Lyding, Nashua, N.H., died April 10. 

John B. W. Day, Harvard, Mass., died 
April 17. 

Roy Edward Griffith, DeLand Fla., died 
April 22. 
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NEWS OF THE LAITY 


LEAGUE PROJECT COMMENDED 


A pilot project in national advertising to 
promote Unitarianism, instituted during the 
past year by the Unitarian Laymen’s League, 
won the unanimous commendation of dele- 
gates to the league’s annual meeting, held 
in Boston during the week of May meet- 
ings. 

Delegates pledged themselves to urge 
upon fellow members the need of “a steady 
flow of funds” through the United Unitar- 
ian Appeal to maintain the program. 

A pamphlet describing the project, dated 
May 6 and distributed to delegates, re- 
ported that 31 advertisements had been 
scheduled to appear by the end of May. 
More than 6,100 replies had been received 
—2,248 to the first of the advertisements. 
More than 700 of the persons inquiring 
about the advertisements requested addi- 
tional literature; 409 asked to be directed 
to the nearest Unitarian society. 

The pamphlet reported a known figure of 
151 new church or fellowship members as 
a result of the project. 

League membership as of May 6 was re- 
ported as 3,415, an increase of 13 per cent 
from the 3,023 of the previous year. New 
chapters were activated during the year at 
Portland, Me., and Meadville, Pa., and chap- 
ters were reactivated at Jamestown and 
Niagara Falls, N.Y., and Summit, N.J. Total 
number of chapters in good standing, how- 
ever, was 95, a decrease of three from the 
previous year. 

H. Talbot Pearson, executive director of 
the league, reported that the printing order 


for the Lamplighter, bi-monthly league pub- 
lication launched during the year, had in- 
creased from 18,500 to 20,000, and that an 
April issue was sent in bulk to 51 churches, 
as well as to the membership. 

Results of mail balloting were announced 
at the annual meeting. Fred A. Brill, Jr., 
Germantown, Pa., was elected president; 
Ross S. Ashbrook, Bay Village, Ohio, Frank 
E. Faux, Memphis, Tenn., and Karl W. 
Gruenther, Detroit, Mich., were elected re- 
gional vice-presidents, and Francis W. Co- 
burn, Needham, Mass., and Earle T. Spear, 
Canton, Mass., were re-elected secretary 
and treasurer, respectively. 


150 to LRY CONVENTION 


More than 150 college and high school 
age delegates and observers will attend the 
annual continental convention of Liberal 
Religious Youth August 23 through 30 near 
San Francisco, Cal. 

Large groups will attend from the San 
Francisco Bay area, southern California, 
the Midwest and New England. Convention 
site will be a San Francisco YMCA camp at 
Jones Gulch, south of the city. 

Officers and LRY council members will 
be elected. The new council will meet 
August 31 through September 3 in San 
Francisco. 

A committee will present for convention 
consideration its report on a re-examination 
of the LRY structure. Robert Johnson, 
president, said it is unlikely a nomination 
for LRY director will be presented. The 
organization has had no adult director for 
a year. 
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LAYMEN’S LEAGUE PROGRAM EXPLAINED: H. Talbot Pearson, executive director 
of the Unitarian Laymen’s League, explains details of the league’s advertising pilot project, 
which has drawn more than 6,000 inquiries, to William C. Loring, Jr., retiring president, 
and Fred A, Brill, Jr. (right), newly elected president of the league. All were attending a 


league dinner during May meetings. 
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DR. WILLIAM EMERSON DIES 


The man responsible for development of 
the Unitarian Service Committee, Dr. Wil- 
liam Emerson, died May 4 at the age of 83. 

Dr. Emerson was chairman of the USC 
when it was a standing committee -of the 
American Unitarian Association, from 
1940 to 1948. When the USC was incorpo- 
rated in 1948, Dr. Emerson became its 
president and served until 1953. He was 
honorary president from 1953 to the time 
of his death. 

Under Dr. Emerson’s leadership, the USC 
program was established. He is considered 
the man most instrumental in the develop- 
ment of the committee and its “moving 
spirit.” 

In 1949, Dr. Emerson was presented the 
first annual AUA award for “distinguished 
service to the cause of liberal religion.” In 
1956, the USC presented him an award for 
his outstanding service. 

Born October 16, 1873, Dr. Emerson re- 
ceived his A.B. degree from Harvard Uni- 
versity in 1895; studied architecture at Co- 
lumbia University, 1895-97, and at Ecole 
des Beaux Arts, Paris, 1897-1901, and re- 
ceived an honorary doctor of arts-degree in 
1939 from Harvard. 

An architect, Dr. Emerson specialized in 
the design of bank buildings and model 
tenements. As chairman of the educational 
committee of the American Institute of 
Architects, he was known for his contribu- 
tions to architectural education. 

Joining the staff of Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology in 1919, Dr. Emerson was a 
professor of architecture, chairman of the 
faculty, and dean of the school of architec- 
ture. Upon his retirement in 1939, he was 
appointed dean emeritus of the MIT school 
of architecture. 

During World War I, Dr. Emerson served 
as director of the Bureau of Construction of 
the American Red Cross in Paris, and was 
presented the Chevalier Legion of Honor 
by the French government. 

The noted architect was advisory archi- 
tect of Radcliffe College; a life member of 
the corporation of MIT; former chairman 
of the corporation of Simmons College; 
president of the Boston Society of Archi- 
tects, 1940-42; former vice-president of the 
Society Beaux Arts Architects; elected hon- 
orary Phi Beta Kappa, Harvard, 1928; presi- 
dent of the Association of Collegiate Schools 
of Architecture, 1921-23 and vice-president 
of the Byzantine Institute, 1935. 

Dr. Emerson devoted himself to collective 
security by supporting the League of Na- 
tions Association, by helping to organize 
and serving as chairman of the Committee 
to Defend America by Aiding the Allies in 
1940, and by serving as president of the 
American Association for the United Na- 
tions. 


PACKET FOR LAYMEN TRIED 


The Unitarian-Universalist Church of 
Manchester, N.H., has inaugurated a pro- 
gram of sending a monthly packet of local 
and denominational literature to parishion- 
ers. 

The minister, Rev. George L. Niles, in 
introducing the packet, said, “Much lit- 
erature passes over the desk of your min- 
ister, and he often wishes that he could 
share it with all of you.” 
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(CO-EXISTENCE IS DISCUSSED 


“The Challenge of Co-existence” was 
the theme of the World Order Week con- 
ference on Star Island, New Hampshire, 
July 20 to 27. The conference is non- 
denominational and concerned with inter- 
national codperation and world peace. 

Representatives from Egypt, Israel, Ger- 
many, and Ghana discussed co-existence 
‘and how it is being approached in their 
countries. Daily informal discussions be- 
tween foreign guests and delegates were 
held. é 

Ben H. Bagdikian, Providence, R.I., news- 
man who covered the Israeli-Egyptian hos- 
tilities, was principal speaker. Rev. Harry 
B. Scholefield, minister of the First Uni- 
tarian Church, Philadelphia, Pa., was min- 
ister of the week. 

The annual meeting of the Isles of Shoals 
Unitarian Association, which sponsors the 
conference, was held on the island July 26. 


1957 PILGRIMAGE BEGUN 


A party of 10 left New York’s Idlewild 
airport June 23 by plane to begin the 1957 
Unitarian Pilgrimage, sponsored by the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League. 

The tourists, under leadership of H. Tal- 
bot Pearson, executive director of the 
league, were to visit England, Holland, Ger- 
many, Switzerland and France before re- 
turning to the United States July 24. 

The itinerary included a tour of the Brit- 
ish House of Commons, talks with European 
leaders in liberal religion, and visits to two 
Unitarian Service Committee projects. 


LIBERALS PICNIC: Fresno, Hanford, and 
Bakersfield, Calif., Unitarians attended a 
picnic May 26 at Visalia, sponsored by the 
Unitarian-Universalist Fellowship of Han- 
ford. Dr. H. B. Lyon of Fresno was speaker 
at a religious service. 


ALLIANCE MEETS FOR WORKSHOPS: The General Alliance of Unitarian and Other 


Liberal Christian Women devoted a day of May meetings this year to workshops and an 
address by Dr. Warren Bennis. Roundtable groups are shown listening to Dr. Bennis in 
the Dorothy Quincy suite, John Hancock building. 


REGIONAL TRAINING URGED 


More emphasis on regional leadership 
training conferences was suggested to the 
General Alliance by Mrs. Malcolm Priest, 
retiring president, in her May meetings 
report to the Alliance. 

Mrs. Priest told delegates to the Alli- 
ance’s annual meeting that greatest progress 
had been made in the last 10 years in the 
leadership training program, and _ particu- 
larly in the execution of National Lead- 
ership Training Conferences. 

But, she said, when delegates to such con- 
ferences are asked six months later how 
much of their learning and experience there 
they have been able to apply, “the answer 
is invariably, ‘some, but not to the extent 
J had hoped.’ They give as a reason for 
their disappointment the fact that too many 
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PANEL PREPARES FOR APPEARANCE: Members of a young adults panel hold a 
preparatory conversation shortly before their appearance at a Liberal Religious Youth 
dinner held at the Charles Street Meeting House, Boston, during May reetings. Left to 
right (front row) are Rev. C. Leon Hopper, Jr., Petersham, Mass., member of the Joint 

_ Youth Activities Committee; Miss Barbara Bovee, Needham, Mass.; Robert Johnson, LRY 
president; Spencer Lavan, New York, N.Y., and (back row) Richard Teare, LRY vice- 
president, and Rev. Mason F. McGinness, Boston, member of the JY AC. 
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of the members of their branches have 
never attended an NLTC.” 

“If branch members do not have re- 
sources to attend NLTC,” she added, “then 
the General Alliance will have to take lead- 
ership training conferences to them in 
their regions.” 

The annual meeting completed two days 
of Alliance sessions, the first of which 
was devoted to workshops keyed to an 


address by Dr. Warren Bennis, Boston 
University, on “How We Work It Out 
Together.” 

Alliance delegates voted six resolutions, 
urging: 


1. Study of juvenile delinquency problems 


‘and coéperation with agencies concerned 


with them; 

2. Local endeavor to eliminate racial 
segregation; : 

3. Support of the United Nations and 
use of its facilities, esvecially toward the 
holding of international conferences, 
strengthening of the UN police force, and 
establishment of an Organization for Trade 
Cooperation; 

4. Study of Indians’ problems and sup- 
port of efforts to improve their standards 
of living; 

5. Study of housing needs, support of 
open-occupancy housing legislation, and 
codperation with agencies working “for 
proper housing for all,” and 

6. Support for organizations concerned 
with “the increasing infringement of the 
principle of separation of church and 
state.” 

Alliance delegates elected Mrs. William 
Watkins Davies III, Winchester, Mass., 
president; Mrs. J. Bryan Allin, Chicago, II1., 
vice-president; Miss Faustina Wade, Wo- 
burn, Mass., secretary, and Mrs. Thomas 
W. Prince, Brockton, Mass., treasurer. 
Eight regional vice-presidents and 25 direc- 
tors also were elected. 


® Dr. Cecillia Payne-Gaposchkin, chair- 
man of the Harvard University department 
of astronomy, was presented the $2,500 
achievement award of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women in ceremonies 
June 26 at the Boston Opera House. 
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NEWS OF THE FELLOWSHIPS ; aan 
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FELLOWSHIPS NEAR AND FAR: Conversing at a luncheon held at First Church in 


Boston during May meetings for fellowship members are (left to right) Munroe Husbands, 
fellowship director; Mrs. Raymond Barratt, Hanover, N.H.; Mrs, Frank Mathews, Olympia, 
Wash., and Harry F. Hildreth, Little Rock, Ark. 


BATTLE NEWS FREEZE-OUT 


A Maryland minister and his Unitarian 
fellowship late in the spring were struggling 
in the face of a local newspaper freeze-out 
to bring to their community’s attention what 
they regard as biased coverage of news and 
handling of opinion. 

Cooperating with Rev. Curtis Crawford 
and the Unitarian Fellowship of Annapolis 
and Anne Arundel County in their cam- 
paign against the Annapolis Capital was the 
Baltimore Sun, which was giving publicity 
to the Unitarians’ views and to material 
excluded by the Capital. 

Mr. Crawford accused the Capital of 
slanting news in a spring mayoralty elec- 
tion and the presidential election of 1956, 
and charged the newspaper suppressed news 
of a letter he wrote to the Anne Arundel 
County Ministerium urging censure of the 
House Un-American Activities Committee, 
then conducting hearings on communism 
in industry in Baltimore. 

Mr. Crawford pointed out that the Balti- 
more Sun, the Associated Press, and radio 
stations in Baltimore and Annapolis used 
the story about his letter to the minister- 
ium. The Capital had access to it first. 

“The pattern emerges,” Mr. Crawford’s 
letter to the Capital said. “It is the recur- 
ring policy of the Annapolis Evening Capital 
to suppress or play down news it doesn’t 
like. Granted by a democratic society the 
freedom to publish, it uses that freedom 
to block the freedom of information and 
opinion which are the life blood of a de- 
mocracy.” 

The Capital printed neither Mr. Craw- 
ford’s letter nor six letters of protest about 
news suppression written by members of 
the fellowship. Neither did it accept for 
publication excerpts from a sermon by Mr. 
Crawford charging the Un-American Activ- 
ities Committee with totalitarianism in pur- 
pose and method. 
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The Baltimore Sun, however, printed a 
story based on Mr. Crawford’s letter, re- 
counting the criticism. 


PROJECT IN MENTAL HEALTH 


The Unitarian Fellowship of Michigan 
City, Ind., has a project, conceived by its 
members and co-sponsored by the county 
chapter of the Mental Health Association, 
for the purpose of bridging the gap from 
mental hospital to community. It is known 
as the Rehabilitation Group of Michig 
City. 

Meetings are held weekly, and a variety 
of programs are presented, such as craft 
sessions; talks on “Home Care for Mental 
Patients,” “How the Community Can Help 
the Discharged Mental Patient,” and “How 
Rehabilitation Counseling Can Help the 
Mental Patient’; birthday parties, and game 
sessions. Sometimes the evening is spent in 
conversation, with coffee and cookies for 
refreshment. 

The Mental Health Association provides 
the financial aid; support from the fellow- 
ship lies in its participation and the meeting 
place. The project has gained approval by 
the local mental hospital. 

—MRS. ARTHUR STEWART 


CHILDREN PACE ADULTS 


Children are at least as active as adults 
in the year-old Unitarian Fellowship of Har- 
ford County, Md. Adults have a strong 
discussion group; the children, an active 
church school. 

The fellowship rents the Seventh-Day Ad- 
ventist Church of Wilna for Sunday serv- 
ices and church school, but the discussion 
group meets every other Sunday evening in 
members’ homes to talk of such subjects as 
poetry, science, death, and law, and hear 
book reviews. 


PROTEST BAR TO CATHOLICS | 


A Unitarian fellowship was among the 
first to protest the barring of Catholic pupils 
from commencement exercises because they 
failed to attend baccalaureate services in a 
Protestant church. - 

The incident occurred last spring at the 
Moundsville, W. Va., high school. The pro- 


- test of the Unitarian Fellowship of Wheel- 


ing, W. Va., was published in the form of a 
letter to the editor of the Wheeling News- 
Register. 

Twenty-two Roman Catholic seniors ig- 
nored the baccalaureate services on the in- 
structions of Very Rey. B. F. Farrell. 

The fellowship’s letter said: 

“While the Unitarian movement finds it- 
self in strong opposition to the Catholic 
church in matters dealing with theological 
doctrine, the Wheeling fellowship feels that 
it cannot stand by and see a religious mi- 
nority group discriminated against as a re- 
sult of following their convictions. 

“We feel the action of the public school 
officials in this matter is in direct violation 
of the principle of freedom of religion found 
in the United States Constitution and of the 
separation of church and state. The mere 
citing of previous practices does not remove 
the wrong that is involved.” 

The American Civil Liberties Union also 
lodged a protest on similar grounds, 


VOICE ALMOST ALONE 


“I cannot recognize the right of any 
group to force other people to accept their 
judgments,” wrote Harry Mongold, mem- 
ber of the Unitarian Fellowship of Joliet, 
Tll., in a letter to a local newspaper criti- 
cizing “a certain pressure group” which 
had urged a six month boycott on a theater 
for showing the film “Baby Doll.” 

Mr. Mongold’s letter brought a storm of 
protest and an avalanche of letters. Some 
of the letters were insulting, terming him a 
Communist and a person of very low moral 
standards. All but one letter printed in the 
paper ignored the issue and considered the 
question as one of the morality of “Baby 
Doll.” 

Comments included, “We want decent 
pictures. The kind that are not going to 
suggest all the filth in the world”; “This let- 
ter is to acknowledge a fault of our modern 
licentious living”; “They aressimply trying 
to help you and show you»what is and isn’t 
good for your morals. You don’t have to 
listen to this group, but if you don’t, it is 
turning your back on God’s advice,” and 
“Mr. Mongold, do you know the difference 
between right and wrong?” 

Mr. Mongold’s one defender, a Roman 
Catholic, wrote, “Who acted like the Com- 
munist, or should I say Hitler? That would 
be more like it, dictatorship.” In reply to 
this latter statement, a reader wrote, “If you 
were a true Catholic, you never would have 
written your piece.” 


LIST OF SPEAKERS PROVIDED 


A list of 16 speakers who are willing to 
address Middle Atlantic Unitarian fellow- 
ships has been provided by the Greater 
New York Area committee for fellowships. 

The list identifies each speaker, specifies 
his association with Unitarianism, and indi- 
cates the nature of addresses he may deliver 
and limitations upon his travel. 
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NEWS OF RELIGIOUS ARTS 


ART PROJECT FOR STARR KING 


Establishment of a collection of original 
prints of religious art at the Starr King 
School for the Ministry, Berkeley, Cal., 
has been made possible by a recent fund 
grant from the Rockefeller Foundation. The 
grant will provide initial funds. 

The collection will be housed in a new 
gallery designed for the purpose in the 
school’s renovated building. It will be open 
to the public. 

Art prints will be made available to 
Berkeley and San Francisco Bay area sem- 
inary students for rental and purchase at 
nominal fees and prices. The school is the 
center of a community of 300 theological 
students and faculty members, and other 
seminaries are in nearby communities. 

Dean Josiah R. Bartlett of Starr King 
School will supervise the project. “Our 
purpose,” he explained, “is to restore art- 
ists and church people to partnership. We 
“want to assure artists that their statements 
on religious themes will have purchasers; 
we want to help the leaders of tomorrow’s 
churches to understand artists, and to ac- 
cept art not as an ‘extra’ but a normal, 
vital channel of spiritual expression.” 

Dean Bartlett will be assisted by an in- 
formal advisory committee of leading artists 
and museum personnel. 

Among the advisers will be Prof. Karl 
Kasten, University of California art de- 
partment; Prof. Robert Strohmeier, Cali- 
fornia College of Arts and Crafts; Prof. 
A. Neumeyer, Mills College; Gurdon 
Woods, director, California School of Fine 
Arts; Gunther Troche, curator, Achenbach 
Foundation, San Francisco, and Paul Mills, 
director, Oakland Art Museum. 

Prints will be judged first for artistic 

excellence, Dean Bartlett said; “then, as a 
tentative rule, we can consider as religious 
any serious artistic statement having its 
reference to man’s ultimate concerns.” The 
collection will be confined to originals. 
_ The Rockefeller Foundation grant will 
provide operating expenses until March 
1960; thereafter, the collection is to be sus- 
tained through local support. 


RELIGION SEEN IN MOST ART 


Any serious form of art has religious im- 
plications, readers of the Toronto Globe and 
Mail were told recently by Rev. J. Franklin 
Chidsey, minister of the Don Heights Uni- 
tarian Church in Toronto, Ont. 

This is especially true of the novel and 
the drama, Mr. Chidsey wrote in an article 
featured on the newspaper’s church page 
under an eight-column headline. 

“IT would define religion,” he wrote, “as 
the attempt by man to come to an under- 
standing of himself, his society, and his uni- 
verse; to perceive the best relationship be- 
tween these elements, by some standard, 
and to conform himself to these ideas in 
his life. 

“The better educated, the more intelligent, 
the more willing to question, the less super- 
stitious, the less naive and credulous he is, 
the greater will be the gap between his Re- 
ligion—his church faith—and his religion— 
his real, practical, everyday understanding 


of the world. It is this religion—this real 
religion, if you will—not formal church 
affiliation, which art probes for us.” 
Beneath the illustrated feature article was 
a story growing out of Unitarian May meet- 
ings under a _ six-column headline: “Uni- 
tarians Expect Membership to Double in 
Next 10-15 Years.” The remainder of the 
page was devoted to a church directory. 


CHAPLAIN RETURNS SWORD 


Comdr. Prescott B. Wintersteen, Chaplain 
Corps, USN, staff chaplain for Commander 
Naval Forces, Far East, recently returned 
a 200-year-old samural sword to its Japanese 
Owners. 

The sword had been given to Lt. Comdr. 
Gilbert A. Jensen, also of the Chaplain 
Corps, as a gesture of friendship two years 
ago in Japan. When Chaplain Jensen, who 
no longer is stationed in the Far East, 
learned that the sword is old enough to be 
considered a national treasure and is valued 
as an art work, he sent the sword to 
Chaplain Wintersteen to make the return 
presentation. 

Chaplain Wintersteen is one of seven 
Unitarians in the Chaplain Corps. 


SERVICE FOR CHURCHES, ORGAN- 
ISTS: Church organists and churches were 
reminded this month that the Boston chap- 
ter, American Guild of Organists, maintains 
a placement service and offers to churches 
without charge its list of members interested 
in permanent and substitute positions as 
either organists or directors of church music. 
Persons interested may communicate with 
Mrs. John R. Sloane, 23 Edgewood Road, 
Lexington 73, Mass. 


i, 
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TEA FOR THREE—Re- Baier officers of the Religious i Guild are Saas at tea hls 
at the organization’s annual meeting May 23 in Boston by Mrs. Joseph Barth, wife of the 
minister of King’s Chapel, Boston, They are (left to right) John Woodworth, Belmont, Mass., 


president; Mrs. Richard B. Lawrance, Winchester, Mass., 


Carlson, Medford, Mass., secretary. 
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AMATEUR ART? These paintings (above) 
recently were displayed at the First Uni- 
tarian Church, Toledo, Ohio, at an art ex- 
hibition. 


ART, DRAMA, AND SMORGASBORD 


An art exhibition, drama, and smorgas- 
bord recently were combined at the First 
Unitarian Church, Toledo, Ohio. “The Glass 
Menagerie” by Tennessee Williams was 
staged, the Evening Alliance sponsored 
smorgasbord, and amateur Rembrandts dis- 
played their efforts the same evening. 

Purpose of the event was to encourage 
members to paint, to promote the theater 
group’s production, and to decorate the 
walls of the church’s Channing Hall. 

The art exhibit unearthed many creditable 
artists and one curator emeritus among the 
members and provided a display for many a 
wall. The LRY used the pictures as a back- 
drop for a Paris Street scene in one of its 
productions. 

Constantly rotating, 12 or 15 of the paint- 
ings are to be hung in Channing Hall. 


° 
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treasurer, and Mrs. Howard 
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BOOKS AND IDEAS 


EVOLUTION OF A SOCIAL ORDER—AND OF A MAN 


THE AGE OF ROOSEVELT: THE 
CRISIS OF THE OLD ORDER 1919- 
1933. By Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin. $6. j 


Prof. Arthur M. Schlesinger is one of 
those professional historians who have the 
literary gift (and there are not too many of 
them). His Crisis of the Old Order is a book 
that ought to be read by everyone who is in- 
terested in the evolution of the American 
political and social order. It is safe to say 
that those who pick it up will not easily lay 
it down. 

The book has another special distinction. 
It skilfully combines many ways of looking 
at the period between 1919 and 1933. There 
is much interesting material on American 
politics; there is thoughtful discussion of the 
economic order; there is a highly useful 
analysis of the growth in the field of ideas. 
The various lines of thought are interrelated 
in a way that gives unity to the whole. 

_ Nor does the book fail to lay the proper 
stress on personalities. This generation of 
historians sometimes has become so ob- 
sessed with social and intellectual move- 
ments that the play of individual character 
is neglected. But Professor Schlesinger has a 
gift for the apt phrase and his book is filled 
with people, as it ought to be. 

Of course the central figure is President 
Roosevelt. The tone, though warmly sym- 
pathetic, is by no means that of unreserved 
admiration. It is noted that Roosevelt was 
in no sense a systematic thinker, or a pro- 
found student of economics; that he could 
be shifty and evasive; that, though super- 
ficially amiable, he never gave himself 
whole-heartedly to others, but was always 
essentially a private personality; that the 
element of political maneuver was always 
there, if not uppermost. 

We get some idea of the working of his 
mind on the political level when, in the 
course of the campaign of 1932, Raymond 
Moley presented to him two speeches on the 
tariff, one protectionist in its approach and 
one in favor of tariff reduction. Roosevelt 
asked him if he could not “weave the two 
together.” There is in this episode the revela- 
tion of a man who was never doctrinaire, 
and who could, on occasion, equivocate with 
the best of them. 

Yet, when all is said and done, it will 
never do to depreciate the strain of idealism 
in Roosevelt. The striking thing about him, 
indeed, was his real concern for the disad- 
vantaged. He showed this long before the 
Great Depression brought about 13,000,000 
unemployed, and put the whole nation under 
the severest moral and economic strain it 
had known for generations. In his Phi Beta 
Kappa address at Harvard in the spring of 
1929—an address titled “The Age of Social 
Consciousness”—this emphasis is plainly 
evident. And when disaster came, while 
Roosevelt, then only a governor, can hardly 
be said to have had a program (as who 
did?), he was the first governor to call for 
state aid for relief, and to set up a state re- 
lief agency; and as early as 1930 he had 
endorsed the principle of unemployment in- 
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surance. The strong strain of humanitarian- 
ism in his character was obvious long before 
he entered the White House. 

Professor Schlesinger well portrays the 
blindness of the business leaders of the 
1920’s. There is no denying that many of 
them were wholly without understanding of 
the economic order of which they were a 
part, and that their economic theories took 
little account of such fundamental realities 
as the necessity for sustaining buying power 
and restraining credit. 

It is only right to say that the errors of 
the period were by no means confined to the 
business class. There were fertile-minded 
critics, and their role is well described in 
this volume, but it needed disaster to gal- 
vanize the American people into action and 
to produce the necessary reforms. 

We have learned much since those days, 
but have we learned enough? That is a ques- 
tion still to be answered in 1957. 

DEXTER PERKINS 


The Unforgotten tells a tale 
and preaches author's gospel 


THE UNFORGOTTEN. By Ilse Stanley. 
Boston: Beacon Press. $4.95. 


Whatever else is or should be said about 
The Unforgotten by Ilse Stanley as it 
“catches on” in the arena of public discus- 
sion, this much, I expect, will be agreed 
on: The Unforgotten is a thoroughly fas- 
cinating book. 

In the first place it seems not simply an 
aptly done, but almost an uncannily told 
story. With what seems like a straightfor- 
ward journalistic style, sometimes plain- 
tively simple and sometimes almost delib- 
erately brutal, the tale is told and, as it 
turns out, Ilse Stanley’s gospel is preached. 

The Unforgotten divides itself in two 
parts. The first half of it is the gripping. 
absorbing, almost heroic story of a Jewish 
cantor’s daughter, obviously also “good 
German,” and Hiow she felt and what she and 
her friends and her self-appointed Nazi 
enemies did with and to one another from 
the end of World War I to shortly before 
the beginning of World War II. 

The Unforgotten is a vivid account of 
how the “House of God” and the “brother- 
hood of man” were defiled in Nazi Ger- 
many and of how civilized Jews and 
Gentiles suffered, risked their lives, failed 
or grew in moral stature in the living hell 
of those days. It is part of the flavor of the 
book that one of its most dramatic themes 
concerns the work which Ilse Stanley did 
with the help of a high-placed Nazi to 
deliver hundreds of Jews, not all of them 
saints, from German concentration camps. 

The second part of The Unforgotten is 
a story of a “German refugee” in America, 
seeking out of the horrors of her past to 
find again a home for herself and her son, 
and of what she has done and is trying to 
do to build and rebuild a bridge between 
the hearts of men which might lead indi- 
viduals, if not nations, out of their always 


threatening savagery into something like 
the kingdom of God. ; 

Yet binding the two parts of The Un- 
forgotten together is the unmistakable char- 
acter of the author herself, which, whether 
in the hell of Nazidom or the haven of 
America, seems all unmoved, though cer- 
tainly not an unmoving actor. —~ 

Since in The Unforgotten Ilse Stanley 


.has done for us what, almost incidentally, 


amounts to a spiritual “strip tease,” it is 
impossible to review the book without a 
comment on its author. She presents us with 
the picture of an imaginative, loved, but 
somewhat lonely child with much of the 
self-confident and self-centered pixie in her. 

As a child she walks into a great new 
synagogue in Berlin, to which her father, 
an.ex-opera singer, has just come as can- 
tor’and in a single visit successfully makes 
it “my house.” The king visits the synagogue 
and she is presented to him and at once 
makes him “my king’—symbol of her 
country. By this same childlike imagination 
she expropriates, to her own satisfaction, 
anything that seems to shed grace or love 
on her. 

In fairness to her, having taken all things 
to herself that-love her, she insists on loving 
them in return and will not, apparently, 
take “no” for an answer. At any rate, she 
is out to build bridges of trust and love 
between all suspicious, fearful, hating per- 
sons and groups in the world—her world— 
and all such persons had better hide them- 
selves—or else. 

Remember, this lady has delivered Jews 
out of the bowels of Nazi concentration 
camps and at least once reports risking her 
life for the sake of freeing a hard-hearted, 
wealthy business man who paid her earlier 
appeals for a favorite charity absolutely no 
mind. Fascinating, I say. 

JOSEPH BARTH 


Duncan Howlett’s book 
about Scrolls is a ‘must’ 


THE ESSENES AND CHRISTIANITY: 
An Interpretation of The Dead Sea 
Scrolls. By Duncan Howlett. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. $3.50. 


Duncan Howlett has written a book which 
is a must for everyone who is seriously in- 
terested in the meaning of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls. This book comes as a welcome re- 
lief in an emotionally charged theological 
atmosphere where there are charges and 
countercharges, interpretations and re-inter- 
pretations. 

It seems curious to the innocent bystander 
that so many scholars, both Jewish and 
Christian, could take the same facts which 
have been generally made available and 
come out with such different conclusions. 
One often wonders if the conclusions are 
not almost inherent in the presuppositions 
of the scholars before they put pen to paper. 

This book does not belong in this cate- 
gory. The only presupposition which I can 
discover about Howlett’s book is that he 
tries to approach the available facts with an 
open mind. So far as I can discover, he has 
no ax to grind. He does not try to show, as 
some scholars have, that “we knew all of 
these things previously.” He certainly does 
not try to grind the ax that “these new facts 
make no difference in our interpretations of 
Jesus.” 
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What we have, instead, is a sane, sensible, 
yet scholarly book which seems more inter- 
ested in the truth of the matter than some 
sensational new pronouncement. 

The book is not a mere rehash of the 
facts everyone knows about the Scrolls. This 
background material is briefly yet ade- 
quately dealt with. Then Howlett goes on to 
discuss one by one the many questions that 
have arisen since the discovery of the 
Scrolls. The reader must not assume that 
the author has all of the answers to these 
questions. In many cases he has several 
possible answers. 

One of the most interesting facts about 
the Scrolls which Howlett makes lucidly 
clear is the real answer to Professor Zeitlin 
of Dropsie College, the last notable sur- 
vivor who feels that the Scrolls are “medi- 
eval” rather than dated as prior to 68 A.D. 

The author points out that about 800 A.D. 
one Timotheus, the Nestorian patriarch of 
Seleucia, wrote a letter mentioning that 
some books had been found in a cave at 
Jericho. Evidently some of this same or a 
similar library were found at this time. This 
discovery led to the foundation of a new 
Arab-speaking Jewish sect, the Karaites. 
When Professor Zeitlin read the Dead Sea 
Scrolls, the ideas sounded so much like the 
Karaite literature that he immediately said 
the Scrolls must be the product of the 
Karaite community. Instead, the Karaite 
community is the product of the Scrolls. 

The extremes at the moment seem to be 
between the Jewish scholars who claim that 
Christians have been reading into the Scrolls 
all kinds of Christian interpretations, and 
the Christian scholars who are afraid that 
the Scrolls might indicate a closer relation- 
ship of early Christianity with Judaism than 
had been believed and thus take away from 
the uniqueness of Christianity. The Jewish 
scholars are afraid that Christianity will be 
too Jewish and the Christian scholars that 
Judaism will be too Christian. 

Howlett in this fine book avoids these 
extremes and points out the possible rela- 
tionships between early Christianity and 
Judaism. He does this in a way that makes 
the book a landmark in the increasingly nu- 
merous bibliography of the Scrolls. 

WALTER DONALD KRING 


Here’s a book to make man 
_more appreciative of lot 


THE WORLD REGAINED. By Dennis 
McEldowney. Boston: Beacon Press. 
$2.95. 


When I received my review copy of 
this book, I opened it, skimmed through it 
to see what it was about, found out, and 
then wondered why the publisher had 
bothered to publish it. For at superficial 
glance this is a book about a man who 
is sick, has an operation, and gets well— 
scarcely the most exciting theme one can 
think of to write a book about. 

It was not until I had read this slender 
volume that I understood why it is a book 
richly worth publishing—and reading. For 
‘it takes us into a little-understood world: 
it is the microcosmic world an_ invalid 
creates around himself, a world which ends 
at the door of the invalid’s room. 

What happens to such a person psycho- 
logically? How must he adjust his thinking 
and attitudes to suit his abnormal condi- 
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LANE AXTELL MEMORIAL INSTALLED: In memory of the late Lane Axtell, member 


and treasurer of the First Unitarian Church, Omaha, Neb.,.this publicity and book display 
was installed in the foyer of the church. Since its installation, book sales and readership 
of publicity have increased. Excess contributions are to be used to buy books for the Lane 
Axtell Historical Collection for the church library. Admiring the display are (left to right) 
John Brown, librarian and bookstore manager; Mrs. Lane Axtell, and David Wallace, 


designer of the unit. 


tion? What kind of philosophy must he 
work out in order successfully to meet what 
life has done to him? 

Out of his own experience, and in rare, 
perceptive language, Dennis McEldowney 
answers these questions. A young New 
Zealand man, McEldowney had been a 
victim of “Fallot’s Tetralogy” the medical 
term for blue baby. People so afflicted 
usually die in childhood, but McEldowney 
was 24 years old before his trouble was 
correctly diagnosed. 

After an almost normally active child- 
hood, he was confined to his bed, and 
during his early 20’s he was bedridden. 
Thus he came to know at firsthand “the 
little, boxed-up universe” of the invalid. 
What he tells us about that experience is 
profoundly moving. Without any false hero- 
ics, this remarkably sensitive young man 
quietly accepts what has happened to him, 
and his insights into the psychology of the 
invalid are unique in this reader’s exper- 
ience. 

Then in his 24th year a modern miracle 
happens. Doctors perform a six-hour opera- 
tion, and Dennis McEldowney is returned 
to the larger world he thought he had lost 
forever. 

After you have read The World Regained, 
you will never take that world quite so 


much for granted again. At first it’s the 
little things that are most impressive: finding 
holes in one’s socks, learning to live with 
an infinite sky instead of a finite ceiling 
overhead, walking along a path and watch- 
ing the wonder-world of grasses and insects 
—and neighbors. 

Now the former invalid must learn to 
live with people in a new relationship. He 
must understand that he is no longer the 
center of the universe, but that he has an 
active, responsible part to play in the world. 
This is the price he must pay for regaining 
the world. 

Dennis McEldowney’s story will help you 
more effectively to live in the tiny world 
of the invalid, if and when that should be 
your lot. And it certainly will make you 
more aware and appreciative of the great, 
wide, wonderful world most of us are lucky 
enough to inhabit. 

WALDEMAR ARGOW 


ARTICLE PUBLISHED IN QUEST: Rev. 
David W. Edmunds, minister of the Uni- 
tarian Church, Sydney, Australia, is the 
author of an article, “What Shall We Teach 
Our Children?” published in the March- 
April issue of Quest magazine by the Uni- 
tarian Fellowship of Australia. Mr. Ed- 
munds is a former minister of the Unitarian 
Church of Roslindale, Boston. 
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THE BOOKSHELF 


BY LILLIAN W. BARBOUR 


Were you startled when you first saw 
spotted here and there in your favorite 
magazines, including the Register, small ad- 
vertisements, each featuring some book on 
the Beacon Press spring list? Among the 
first 27 of these masterpieces of art, of 
which I have gathered but 15, are the 8 
paperbacks most recently added to the Bea- 
con series, now numbering 42. 

What the artist who drew those ridiculous 
cartoons did to Gertrude Stein (and to 
others) really shouldn’t happen to anybody. 
Curiosity led me, as it has others, to read 
at least a part of this collection of her 
Lectures in America (BP 36, $1.45). A 
comment in the Saturday Review threw 
needed light upon her unique contribution 
to literature: 

“By doing what she did, (she) en- 
couraged other writers to work in per- 
fect freedom; and in this way she has 
an enduring share in writing that is 
greater than her own.” 

Many of Beacon’s paperbacks are re- 
prints of books Jong out of print, repub- 
lished to meet a current need at universities 
and elsewhere. Among these are: Lewis 
Mumford’s The Golden Day (BP 38, 
$1.45); E. H. Carr’s The New Society (BP 
40, $1.25); Morton White’s Social Thought 
in America (BP 41, $1.75); Edwyn Bevan’s 
Symbolism and Belief (BP 42, $1.95). One 
of special note is the first authorized Ameri- 
can edition of Gandhi's Autobiography: 


The Story of My Experiments with Truth 
(BP 35, $1.95). 

In the list of 42 are a few Beacon origi- 
nals, such as the Best Short Plays of 1955- 
1956, edited by Margaret Mayorga (BP 33, 
$1.25; or attractively bound in cloth, $3.75); 
also, selections from each of Lewis Mum- 
ford’s notable books: The Human Prospect 
(BP 13, $1.45). 

It’s not surprising that Number One has 
been the favorite best seller. This edition of 
the Schweitzer Anthology ($1.45) now con- 
tains more selections than the original $5 
edition, which is still available. Number 37 
is another Schweitzer: Indian Thought and 
Its Development ($1.60. Beacon also has 
this in cloth binding at $3.75). A growing 
realization that the shrinking world re- 
quires that we understand “the culture of 
man rather than the culture of Western 
civilization alone,” to quote Norman Cousins 
(Saturday Review, April 27, 1957), assures 
wide popularity for this inexpensive edition. 
Facing these new world conditions, “the 
world’s religions would be studied as an in- 
dispensable part of the education of a 
rounded man.” 

Are adults keeping pace in necessary 
studies for today’s liberals? 

As an easy beginning, read the exciting 
autobiography of Ilse Stanley who, with re- 
markable daring, saved some 400 Jewish 
Germans from extermination and got them 
on their way to freedom before she left 


Germany, just in time to remain alive to 
tell the tale after 10 or more years as a 
citizen of the U. S. A. If you havn’t read 
The Unforgotten ($4.95), be sure to include 
it in your summer reading. You'll want to 
own a copy so that you can lend it to 
others, but in any event, this book-‘surely 
can be found in your public library. 

Mr. Lyward’s Answer ($3.95), by 
Michael Burn, is a book for psychologists, 
ministers, parents, and everyone interested 
in juvenile problems. This book presents 
unique, workable ideas for handling “diffi- 
cult” boys—and I assume also girls; methods 
that have produced results. It gives valu- 
able guidance to parents who, in their well- 
meaning efforts to do the right things by 
their children, usurp (that’s the author’s 
word for it) their lives: 

“Judgments, moral tape-measures, 
duties called ‘elementary,’ responsibili- 
ties as ‘our son’; images to live up to 
all around the boy before he had had 
the time or chance to live.” .. . 

From these the boy needs respite, another 
key word the author found in his search for 
the basis of Mr. Lyward’s success with boys. 

The World Regained ($2.95), by Dennis 
McEldowney, a New Zealander, is pure 
literature which quickens the power of ob- 
servation and appreciation of the world 
round about—a reading experience, with its 
philosophies and gentle humor, I want to 
share with others. 

A Starr King Press book, tops for atten- 
tion now, is Arnold Crompton’s history: 
Unitarianism on the Pacific Coast—The 
First Sixty Years ($4.50). Dr. Crompton 
has written an exciting story. 
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considers itself to be a Unitarian Church 
with a belief in the primacy of the Chris- 
tian tradition, at the same time respecting 
other religious beliefs. We believe that a 
positive program of respect for all indi- 
vidual beliefs (including the Christian) is 
essential to the continued vitality of our 
denomination and must be advanced and 
supported by all Churches within our 
denomination that consider themselves to 
be in the Judaeo-Christian tradition. All 
Souls believes that one of the principal 
functions of the Unitarian denomination is 
to lead the way for the return of Christian 
Churches to the simple religion taught by 
Jesus. 

We hope Churches and individuals will 
join with us in bringing this issue before 
the Biennial Conference in October, and 
invite their expressions on how this should 
best be done.—Board of Trustees, All Souls 
Unitarian Church, 80th St. & Lexington 
Ave., New York 21, N.Y. 


Joseph Gales was pioneer 
in founding fellowships 


To the Register: 

As a life member of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, I have been reading 
the Christian Register for over 50 years. 
I do not remember ever having read a bet- 
ter or more significant number than your 
fellowship issue for April 1957—it is an 
admirable portrayal of one of the most 
vitally important concerns of our entire 
denomination. 

The only critical suggestion I have to 
offer is that on page 8 you do not refer to 
the lifelong activities of Joseph Gales (Feb- 
ruary 4, 1761-August 24, 1841), a per- 
sonal friend and parishioner of Joseph 
Priestley. From the day of his arrival at 
Philadelphia, July 30, 1795, he continued 
an activity in establishing Unitarian 
churches and fellowships almost unmatched 
in history. The fellowship he established 
at Raleigh, N.C., in 1799 was probably the 
first Unitarian fellowship in the United 
States. He had a prominent part in estab- 
lishing the First Unitarian Church in Phil- 
adelphia in 1796 and, later, that at Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The Dictionary of American Biography, 
Volume VII, pp. 99-100, has an excellent 
brief sketch of him; the researches of Prof. 
Raymond Adams of the University of North 
Carolina have shed much additional light, 
particularly as regards his share in found- 
ing the Unitarian Church at Charleston, 
SC, 

Why do you not devote another number 
to the motives and reasons which have led 
so many thousands of people into our fel- 
lowships? Would not this inspire even 
more to come to us?—CHARLES LYON 
CHANDLER, Wallingford, Pa. 


Advertising ‘cheapens’ 
our religion’s esteem 


To the Register: 

Does the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion earnestly feel that the gains to be 
achieved by commercial advertising are 
worth the inevitable cheapening of our 
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religion’s esteem which accompanies it? 
I would strongly recommend that ai sucn 
practices be abandoned by our group, and 
would like to hear expressions from other 
Unitarians pro or con. 

When paid advertising appears such as 
that sponsored by the Laymen’s League in 
the New York Times magazine (May 26) 
in an obvious effort to proselytize, I have 
difficulty convincing my friends that ours 
is a dignified religion. I fear that the day 
may be coming when we will be asked to 
paint “Salvation Through Character” in 
whitewash along the roadsides. 

Let’s leave commercial advertising to 
the Rosicrucians and the Knights of Co- 
lumbus, and make our converts by deeds 
and personal example.—THEODORE PETERS, 
JR., Cooperstown, N.Y. 


Editorial recalls creed 
of George Bernard Shaw 


To the Register: 

Your editorial on “Stress” makes me 
think of the creed of the late George Ber- 
nard Shaw, as expressed in his own words. 
I think they are worth repeating for the 
beauty and simplicity of the language and 
the thought expressed therein. 

‘I am of the opinion that my life be- 
longs to the whole community, and as long 
as I live it is my privilege to do for it 
whatever I can. 

“T want to be thoroughly used up when 
I die, for the harder I work the more I 
live. I rejoice in life for its own sake. Life 
is no ‘brief candle’ to me. It is a sort of 
splendid torch which I have got hold of 
for the moment; and I want to make it 
burn as brightly as possible before hand- 
ing it on to future generations.”—Mrs. 
ASHBY WICKHAM, Kilmarnock, Va. 


Register is congratulated 
for publishing article 


To the Register: 

You are much to be congratulated for 
your courage in publishing Dr. [Robert W.] 
Brockway’s article, critical of the Beacon 
Series and of the attitude of its provonents 
to dissenters, in your May issue. Whether 
or not one agrees with what the writer says 
(I do), it is exhilarating to find prominence 
given to such a healthy piece of self-crit- 
icism in a denominational magazine.—w. 
EDWIN COLLIER. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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the great religions celebrate—that, in the 
end, man does not live in a world he has 
made for himself. 


Religion as a distinctive ethic 


I come in this way to my final theme— 
religion considered as a distinctive ethic, 
and religion in its relation to ethics. I want 
to make a modest case for a point that I 
think is unduly neglected, and I may in- 
troduce it best, I think, by a brief observa- 
tion about the currently popular dictum 
that the world’s ills would be cured if only 
we lived up to our religions. 

This dictum seems to me to propose a 
policy that is not only impossible, but 
would be the cause of considerable trouble 
if it were possible. It is the believer in Sean 
O’Casey’s The Plough and the Stars who 
replies indignantly to the blasphemies of 
an unbeliever: “There’s no reason to bring 
religion into it. I think we ought to have 
as great a regard for religion as we can, 
so as to keep it out of as many things as 
possible.” 

It is easy to forget that the religions of 
the world have not always come to make 
the world more comfortable, but at least 
sometimes, if their leading apostles can be 
believed, to make it more uncomfortable. 
It must be faced that religions have a habit 
of making extreme claims on their adher- 
ents. A man seriously committed to a re- 
ligious faith has much more than what 
passes in many quarters for religion—that 
is, a bland sense of good fellowship to- 
gether with a pleasant conviction that we 
belong to the same club the universe be- 
longs to. 

A man who is serious about his religion 
is likely to feel that his life depends upon 
it. If he believes that his religion deals with 
the things of another world, he may view 
everything in this world as a contamination 
and a curse—in which case he is likely to 
quarantine himself. If he believes that his 
religion has come to make the world over, 
he may feel that it is involved everywhere 
—in which case he will find it difficult to 
make any compromises, Both these atti- 
tudes may be admirable, but neither makes 
for decent living conditions. 


Moral standards, religions incompatible 


It is the barest truism to say that in our 
ordinary affairs we employ moral stand- 
ards, and must employ moral standards, 
that are not wholly compatible with what 
our religions, taken uncompromisingly, de- 
mand of us. Few things could be more at- 
tractive, for example, than the vision of 
Saint Francis’ comradeship with the beasts 
of the field. But few things would be more 
inconvenient than the conversion of Saint 
Francis’ example into a general social pol- 
icy. 
Some may take this as a proof of original 
sin. I accept it with a measure of relief. 

It is not only the secular-minded who are 
anxious that we keep our religious propensi- 
ties within bounds. Most of those who have 
been responsible for the practical adminis- 
tration of religious groups have also made 
it plain that while there is a religious mo- 
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rality proper to saints, there is also a com- 
promise more appropriate for ordinary 
men. 

“The unmarried man,” wrote Saint Paul, 
“is anxious about the Lord’s affairs, how 
best to satisfy the Lord; the married man 
is anxious about worldly affairs, how best 
to satisfy his wife—so he is torn in two 
directions.” But Saint Paul accepted the 


necessity of compromise in most cases: - 


“There is so much immorality that every 
man had better have a wife of his own and 
every woman a husband . . . But what I 
have just said is by way of concession, not 
command.”* 

But the limits of transcendental religion 
—of religion as the worship of perfections, 
however conceived—suggests something of 
what religion has done, and might still do. 
It is usual in current discussions of the re- 
lation of religion to morals to focus on the 
relations of religion to practical morality, 
to the morality of concrete achievement. It 
does not seem to me that religion is either 
necessary or sufficient to a moral life in 
this secular and worldly sense—although 
despite what I have said about the dangers 
of religious fanaticism and other-worldli- 
ness, religion need not be incompatible 
with, and can obviously sometimes help, the 
secular moral life. All this leaves out what 
may well be the distinctive contribution that 
an emancipated religion might make to 
morality. 


Morality with special flavor 


Religion frequently has meant a morality 
with a special flavor, a special angle of 
vision on any morality. It might still mean, 
as it has sometimes meant in the past, this 
morality of transcendence: the attitude that 
comes from looking beyond even human 
ideals and the human effort to realize them 
—the willing commitment to what lies be- 
yond human powers to change. No unusual 
or occult vision is needed to produce this 
attitude, and the conclusions to which it 
leads need neither offend our common sense 
nor cause us to withdraw from the ordinary 
concerns of men. 

At the conclusion of the Iliad there is 
an experience which produces such an atti- 
tude, and it comes, in the midst of a foolish 
and brutal war, to Priam, a king and pa- 
triot, and to-Achilles, the sulky, impulsive, 
and bullying warrior. Priam, the father of 
the slain Hector, comes to Achilles to beg 
for the return of his son’s body: 

“Think of your father [says Priam], 
who is such even as I am, on the sad 
threshold of old age . . . Think on your 
own father and have compassion upon 
me, who am the more pitiable, for I 
have steeled myself as no man has 
ever yet steeled himself before me, and 
have raised to my lips the hand of him 
who slew my son.” 

Thus spoke Priam, and the heart of 
Achilles yearned as he bethought him 
of his father. He took the old man’s 
hand and moved him gently away. The 
two wept bitterly—Priam . . . weeping 
for Hector, and Achilles, now for his 
father and now for Patroclus, till the 
house was filled with their lamentation. 

“But when Achilles was now sated 
with grief and had unburdened the bit- 


*7, Corinthians, VIII, 33, 34, VII, 2, (Transla- 
tion by James Moffott) 


terness of his sorrow, he left his seat 
~ and raised the old man by the hand... 
Then he said: “Unhappy man, you have 
indeed been greatly daring . . . Sit now 
upon this seat, and for all our grief we 
will hide our sorrows in our hearts, 
for weeping will not avail us. The im- 
mortals know no care, yet the lot they 
spin for man is full of sorrow... 
Even so did it befall Peleus; the gods 
endowed him with all good things 
from his birth upwards . . . But even 
on him, too, did heaven send misfor- — 
tune, for there is no race of royal 
children born to him in his house, save 
one son who is doomed to die all un- 
timely; nor may I take care of him 
now that he is growing old, for I 
-must stay here at Troy to be the bane 
‘of you and your children. 

“And you too, O Priam, I have 
heard that you were aforetime happy 
.. . But from the day when the dwell- 
ers in heaven sent this evil upon you, 
war and slaughter have been about 
your city continually. Bear up against 
it, and let there be some intervals in 
your sorrow. Mourn as you may for 
your brave son, you will take noth- 
ing by it. You cannot raise him from 
the dead; ere you do so yet another 
sorrow shall befall you.” 

Then Achilles has Hector’s body washed 
and anointed, and places it upon a bier to 
be returned to Priam. 

“Sir,” he said, “your son is now laid 
upon his bier and is ransomed accord- 
ing to your desire. You shall look 
upon him when you take him away at 
daybreak; for the present let us pre- 
pare our supper.” 

It is proper that the Iliad ends here, with 
this recognition by its principal actors of 
their common sorrow and helplessness, For 
while the war will go on, it cannot have 
the same meaning for either side afterwards. 


Experience like ‘transfiguration’ 


This experience has neither magic nor 
mystery about it. But it is not different 
from what, in religious language, is called 
“transfiguration.” Those who have it are 
illuminated and reoriented. They are, at 
least for the moment, taken out of them- 
selves and brought before larger and more 
enduring things, things they cannot change. 

Yet these men themselves are changed— 
and changed, singularly enough, from pas- 
sive sufferers to active agents. They regain 
the initiative. Even though they may be in 
the grip of an inexorable fate, they are not 
overwhelmed by events. They do what they 
have to do; and they do it out of an active 
decision that it must be done. 


‘Come, get up and let us go’ 


‘Tet us prepare our supper,” says 
Achilles. “You can weep for your dear son 
hereafter.” “Come, get up and let us go,” 
says Jesus. “Here is my betrayer close at 
hand.” 

Such an attitude—the attitude that comes 
from looking occasionally at the unchanging 
and unmoved sky—is not an easy one, In 
the best of us it can only be intermittent. 
But it seems to me a main source from 
which we might draw resolution, powers of 
endurance, charity, and—not least—a sense 
of humor. 
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A Unitarian in Washington 
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amount of radiation received. But his state- 
ment was immediately challenged by Dr. 
Shields Warren of New England Deaconess 
Hospital and Dr. Jacob Furth of Harvard 
Medical School. Dr. Warren doubts that 
Strontium 90 has a leukemia-producing ef- 
fect. While admitting that large doses of 
radiation could shorten the life span, in- 
crease the rate of leukemia and even dam- 
age the hereditary cells, he dismisses low- 
level radiation as being harmless. Willard F. 
Libby, AEC commissioner, said in 1956, 
“the worldwide health hazards from the 
present rate of testing are insignificant.” 
But in April of this year, after Dr. Schweit- 
zer made his moving plea to end all tests, 
Libby said, “I do not mean to say that there 
is no risk at all.” 

Dr. Linus Pauling, Nobel prize-winning 
chemist of Cal Tech, has emerged with 
Dr. Schweitzer as a leader in attempts to 
ban the testing of nuclear bombs by inter- 
national agreement. In early June he re- 
leased a list of 2,000 scientists who joined 
him in urging this action. They said in part, 
“as scientists we have knowledge of the dan- 
gers involved and therefore a special re- 
sponsibility to make those dangers known.” 
Among the signers’ were Dr. L. H. Snyder 
of the University of Oklahoma, president of 
the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science; Dr. Hermann J. Muller, 
geneticist of the University of Indiana and 
1946 Nobel prize winner; Dr. Ralph E. 
Lapp, atomic energy expert; Dr. Harlow 
Shapley, astronomer at Harvard, and Dr. 
David L. Hill, physicist at AEC Los Alamos 
Laboratory. As would be expected, many 
prominent scientists were not listed, whether 
from choice or oversight we do not know. 

Dr. Pauling estimates that bomb tests 
up to this year will cause 200,000 children 
to be defectives in the next generation. But 
Mr. Libby estimates that the human muta- 
tion will level off at an increase of about 
two-tenths of one per cent if the present 
rate of fallout continues indefinitely. This 
would come to no more than 4,000 defec- 
tive children in the next generation. 

The Senate caucus room was jam-packed 
for the joint committee hearings but never 
more so than when four top geneticists tes- 
tified on their knowledge of the harmful 


- effects of radiation fallout. They agreed 


that radiation would and does damage re- 
productive cells, causing mutations in the 
hereditary gene pattern. All are members of 
the National Academy of Sciences. All tried 
to be objective and non-political. They were 
Dr. James F. Crow of the University of 
Wisconsin, H. Sturtevand of Cal Tech, Dr. 
Muller and Dr. H. Bentley Glass of Johns 
Hopkins. 

Dr. Crow said that one result of atomic 
testing for future generations might be 
80,000 cases of gross genetic abnormality; 
300,000 childhood deaths and still births; 
700,000 embryonic deaths, plus a larger but 
unknown number of minor defects. 

Dr. Muller thought the numbers dam- 
aged might rise to millions if the tests con- 
tinue. The scientists urged the AEC to give 
much more attention to biology and ge- 
netics. 

Adding to the concern of those of us 
who live in the northern hemisphere, Lester 
Machta, a weather bureau meteorologist, 
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testified that because of the pattern of strat- 
ospheric currents, the particles, including 
Strontium 90, would fall mostly here. Thus 
he challenged an earlier assumption that 
they would be distributed evenly over the 
world. 

Again disagreeing in testimony, Dr. Wil- 
liam Neuman of the University of Rochester 
said the atmosphere is already very close 
to loaded, and urged an international agree- 
ment to limit tests of the biggest bombs. 
But AEC physicist Merrill Eisenbud said 
the atmosphere would be “comfortable” for 
years to come. This testimony, taken at ran- 
dom from the 40 scientists who testified, is 
confusing indeed. But on one major posi- 
tive suggestion all seemed to agree—the 
desperate need for an accelerated study by 
government of radiation’s effect on man 
and his offspring. 

Here is the American Unitarian resolu- 
tion on nuclear bomb testing, as passed in 
Boston, May 28: Therefore be it resolved: 
That the AVA at its 132nd annual meeting 
respectfully and urgently request the gov- 
ernments of the United Kingdom, the 
U.S.S.R. and the U.S.A. to discontinue 
all presently planned tests, and further ex- 
plore every available channel to stop future 
testing of nuclear weapons on the hope of 
future world peace, and for the present and 
future protection of humanity from the pos- 
sible suicidal effects of atomic radiation. 

The Liberal Religious Peace Fellowship 
(Universalist-Unitarian) and the Friends 
Legislative Committee are circulating peti- 
tions against the tests. 

By-partisan support for a somewhat com- 
parable resolution is almost certain to be 
introduced into Congress. In 1953 Sen. 
Ralph Flanders of Vermont (Republican) 
and Sen. John Sparkman of Alabama (Dem- 
ocrat) introduced a disarmament resolution 
sponsored by 32 other senators and 30 
organizations, including the AUA. Today 
more than 70 national organizations have 
gone on record supporting multilateral 
world disarmament. 

No one has presented the positive reasons 
for disarmament more persuasively than 
President Eisenhower in his address to the 
UN General Assembly on December 8, 
1953: 

“The U. S. would seek more than the 
mere reduction or elimination of atomic 
materials for military purposes. It is not 
enough to take this weapon out of the hands 
of the soldiers. It must be put into the 
hands of those who will know how to strip 
its military casing and adapt it to the arts 
of peace. . . . If the fearful trend of atomic 
military build-up can be reversed, this 
greatest of destructive forces can be de- 
veloped into a great boon for the benefit 
of all mankind.” 

Las Vegas, Nev., expects an unusually 
large tourist boom this summer. Writing 
in the New York. Times, Gladwin Hill says: 

“This is the best year in history for the 
non-ancient but none the less honorable 
pastime of atom-bomb watching. For the 
first time the AEC’s Nevada test program 
will extend through the summer tourist sea- 
son, into September. It will be the most 
extensive test series ever held, upward to 
15 detonations.” 

O, yes, don’t look through binoculars at 
the explosions—you might burn your eyes 
—but, on the other hand, perhaps this 
would be a good test. 
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is free, is beyond any limitation of time 
or place. Up in the Connecticut Valley in 
the little town of Amherst, there lived for 
many years a quiet, almost unknown woman, 
whose name will never be forgotten by her 
country although I can’t imagine she really 
supposed that this would happen to her. 
Emily Dickinson’s works are filled with 
this spirit. Let me give you an example. It’s 
about what happens to a man when the 
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right book falls into his hands: 
“He ate and drank the precious words, 
His spirit grew robust; 
He knew no more that he was poor, 
Nor that his frame was dust. 
He danced along the dingy days, ° 
And this bequest of wings 
Was but a book. What liberty 
A loosened spirit brings!” 
Now there is the lyric quality of the soul 
that is free. 

And then briefly a third proposition about 
freedom. It’s not only partly gift and partly 
achievement; it not only brings the inevi- 
table impulse to praise and to sing psalms; 
it is also a very sobering discovery. Santa- 
yana, in a poem which I had never seen 
until recently, talking to the free man, puts 
it this way: 

“Thou art not free 

From mind’s forced freedom: 

not choose but choose.” 

You step out of slavery into freedom, and 
you find yourself confronting the necessity 
for a new kind of discipline that is as 


canst 


arduous, as insistent, as unremitting as the 


old. The only difference is that this time 
you’ve chosen it. 

Let us go back for a moment to those 
refugees and the letter that they wrote, 
telling about their experiences. They are 
moving to a new apartment, and this is 
the way they comment on that fact: “With 
this deed we try to be self-supported.” 

It was an act, it was a deed for freedom; 
and as they took that step, they recog- 
nized what was ahead of them. They had 
got to learn, in a new land, to be “self- 
supported.” That’s what freedom meant. 

They were not free to drift, they were not 
free to become paupers. They were not 
free to be in one form or another refugees 
all their lives. They had become free in 
order that they might embark on a new 
and almost endlessly difficult assignment. 

They were going to “try.” Behind that 
word lies the sense of their own limitations, 
the realization that it wasn’t going to be 
easy; but that they were determined to 
try. “We try to be self-supported.” 

Freedom always requires that we shall 
devote ourselves, hand, head, and heart, to 
the task of a free man: first of all to main- 


tain freedom and then, with God’s help, 
perhaps to extend it. : 

Freedom is only the right to choose 
under which form of discipline we propose 
to live. We’ve got to learn to think as we 
have never thought before. We’ve got to 
learn to control, to discipline, our hearts 
as we’ve never done before. We’ve got to 
learn to face up to disappointment, to dis- 
illusionment, especially with ourselves, and 
to overcome it; we have got to learn how 
to keep hope alive, no matter what hap- 
pens. 

We've got to learn the sources of that 
inner and spiritual reinforcement which 
will enable us to go ahead at the seemingly 
hopeless task of creating free institutions 
in a free world. 

We of the liberal churches have not yet 
learned this lesson. As churches we have 
only been free for a short time, and as free 
churches we are still in the early stages of 
our spiritual development. Here is our great 
task. It is not primarily a matter of organ- 
ization nor primarily a matter of resources; 
it is primarily a matter of what lies within 
us and the disciplining of our inner life. For 
this, we need reinforcement. 

One of the advantages of freedom is that 
we can respect each other’s choices as to 
the places where we find such reinforcement. 
But I think for most of us it will come out 
of the great tradition, the long story of 
man’s painful climb to “the awful verge 
of manhood,” and then his desperate efforts 
to carry out that old exultant cry, “Earth 
shall be free.” ; 

Knowledge of that tradition is perhaps 
the only thing we can honestly pass on to 
our children, the story of what’s been done 
thus far, allowing the story itself to give 
them inspiration to take it a step further in 
their time. 

We know in our free churches how great 
that tradition is. We know how to use it 
personally, individually, and we are begin- 
ning gradually to do it together, as we 
learn to sing the songs of freedom, first the 
old songs, then the new songs which are 
yet to be written. 

In our singing we shall fortify our souls 
for the responsibility that free man and 
free churches cannot escape. 
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Changing frontiers 
(Continued from page 12) 


In attempting this leap, Kierkegaard re- 
pudiated a major concern of Biblical faith: 
from the Old Testament prophets on, Bibli- 
cal faith in principle was a response to the 
power of God through the creation of com- 
munity, whether it was the community of 
Israel or the community of the Christian 
fellowship. 

In his pietistic individualism, Kierkegaard 
was, in his way, as lopsided as was Karl 
Marx in his. Marx, presupposing the Old 
Testament prophets, tried to understand his- 
tory and society purely in terms of social 
forces and institutions. What Marx em- 
phasizes in terms of the social texture, 
Kierkegaard almost entirely ignores. What 
Kierkegaard stresses in terms of individual 
inwardness, Marx ignores. The contrast is 
that between the yogi and the commissar. 

Of the two kinds of lopsidedness, Ameri- 
can Protestantism probably comes closer to 
the pietism than to Biblical prophetism. This 
is probably true also for most ex-Protestants 
or secularized Protestants. This pietism, both 
religious and secular, often ends just where 
Kierkegaard in protest took his point of de- 
parture; it ends in pious and uncritical 
attachment to the status quo of the social 
order. 

One can see the pietist mentality today in 
certain types of pastoral counseling and 
psychiatry. In a prevalent type of counsel- 
ing, the individual is dealt with in abstrac- 
tion from the political and economic struc- 
tures. In readily observable ways, the kind 
of counseling and preaching which deals 


primarily with “how to overcome your 
worries” has found a comfortable and seem- 
ingly helpful way of avoiding the discussion 
of controversial social issues. A recent na- 
tional survey of theological education dis- 
covered that a major concern of the younger 
generation of ministers and _ theological 
students is with pastoral counseling to the 
exclusion of the social-ethical, prophetic 
elements in religion. 

It is worth noting in this connection that 
Freud himself tries to understand the indi- 
vidual primarily in terms of categories drawn 
from family existence and not from the 
embracing social order. One can readily 
understand why a leading intellectual weekly 
has issued a series of articles on the topic, 
“Must Psychoanalysis Be Reactionary?” One 
can understand also how it is that a large 
number of the ostensibly sophisticated 
Protestant pastoral counselors of New York 
city are promoting the current pietism of 
Billy Graham which naively assumes that if 
the individual is regenerated, social prob- 
lems automatically will take care of them- 
selves. 

The freedom and fulfilment of the indi- 
vidual are inextricably connected with the 
freedom and fulfilment of the groups to 
which he belongs and with the purposes and 
methods of these groups. Therefore Uni- 
tarians, whether they are Unitarian Chris- 
tians or not, recognize that the continuing 
frontier of our cause is the frontier that 
combines the search for the salvation of 
the individual with the search for the salva- 
tion of the group. This is the demand that 
confronts us on the three frontiers we have 
considered here, the vocation of true piety. 
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News from Beacon 


In face of these continuing frontiers and 
their temptations, Samuel McChord Crothers 
offered the proper balance and paradox when 
he said, “Every personal problem is a social 
problem, and every social problem is a per- 
sonal problem.” Anyone who says less than 
this is something less than a Unitarian or a 
Christian. 
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The modern predicament 


(Continued from page 17) 


As to the complexity of living processes, 
we must concede that social phenomena ex- 
hibit an uncomfortably large number of 
variables. Nevertheless, I wonder whether 
the situation in the social sciences may not 
be an indication of their relative youth. 

Physics, too, had an excessive number of 
variables. Nevertheless, I wonder whether 
theory of the fall of bodies, the speed of 
the descending object was a function of the 
time of fall, the weight of the body, and the 
nature of the falling substance. Nearly 2,000 
years were required for physics to outgrow 
this state of confusion and overdetermina- 
tion. 

It was surely a stroke of genius by which 
Galileo was able to recognize that one cru- 
cial variable, namely acceleration, when 
introduced into the analysis of motion, 
makes the laws of nature beautifully sim- 
ple. With this shift of attention from speed, 
final causes, and conditioning by nature of 
the falling substance, to the concept of 
acceleration, the fall of a body no longer 
depends on the three variables mentioned 
before, but only on the time of fall. 

All sciences -in their early descriptive 
stage present more variables than are later 
needed, As time goes on, they succeed in 
recognizing certain critical variables, in 
terms of which description takes on sim- 
plicity and ease. Who knows whether this 
may not happen some day in the social field? 

Recent years have caused the physicist to 
wonder whether the complexity in his disci- 
pline is not comparable to that in the do- 
main of life. The ever-increasing number of 
different, so-called elementary, particles— 
the mesons, the hyperons, the strange par- 
ticles—has created temporary disappoint- 
ment and confusion. Nonetheless, the 
physicist looks hopefully into the future, 
convinced that the methods of his science 
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will restore simplicity and elegance as time 
goes on. 

As to the affirmation that natural science 
can control its variables, let us note that it 
loses its point when attention is given to 
astronomy, the oldest and most highly per- 
fected of physical sciences. The astronomer 
cannot arrange the configuration of his stars 
at his pleasure; he has to be content with 
natural situations as they arise and must 
observe them as best he can. This circum- 
stance, the astronomer’s inability to control 
his variables, has not prevented him from 
being the first sucessful exact scientist in 
history. 

Several decades ago, the contention that 
natural science is free from disturbing in- 
teraction between the act of observation and 
the object of observation had its point. At 
that time, it was thought that a physical 
measurement could be carried out in a 
sufficiently careful manner so that the act 
of measuring would not disturb its object 
in a manner unpredictable by the laws of 
nature. 

Heisenberg’s uncertainty principle, how- 
ever, has called attention to a great number 
of measurements which have a disturbing 
effect. In many physical observations on 
atomic particles, the predictions based upon 
observation have exactly the same sort of 
effect upon the atomic particles as the stock 
market prediction did upon the price. 

The parallelism between the social sci- 
ences and physics has become quite close in 
this respect. Yet the occurrence of “feed 
back” in the field of science has not forced 
the theorist to surrender the scientific char- 
acter of his description. 


Electrons manifest ‘decision’ 


We have noted the element of decision 
which was said to be present in living be- 
havior, but not in inanimate processes, A 
moving particle, it often is claimed, has a 
path; an organism capable of decision has 
a history. This attitude is no longer in 
agreement with recent developments in 
physics. We have learned that an electron’s 
motion cannot be predicted by the deter- 
ministic laws of classical mechanics. To state 
matters succinctly, and perhaps somewhat 
anthropomorphically, the electron manifests 
a demeanor which a behaviorist would de- 
scribe by saying. that “it makes decisions.” 

No amount of observations performed 
upon a moving electron can reveal pre- 
cisely what the particle is going to do. Its 
behavior is as though it had its own mind 
and acted in a manner of its own choosing. 
For such reasons, it seems questionable 
whether: the element of decision makes their 
description any more difficult than the un- 
certainty principle makes the description of 
electrons. 

A careful survey of the field reveals no 
intrinsic obstacles in the way of applying 
scientific methods to animate behavior, nor 
indeed to any other field. There is nothing 
in the fundamental procedures of science 
which makes it alien per se to the qualities 
exhibited in human relations. Yet there ex- 
ists, for many of us, a kind of psychological 
barrier which prevents us from wishing to 
give science its fullest scope. 

Do we not often feel that measurement, 
observation, deliberate analysis are degrad- 
ing, or somehow inappropriate to the realm 
of values and to human conduct? 


A work of art appeals in its integrity; 
a flower loses its beauty upon dissection, a 
poem upon analysis. Objective measure- 
ment, deliberate analysis, quantification are 
said to violate the qualitative wholeness of 
artistic being. 

It is difficult, nay impossible, to demon- 
strate why the scientific approach should be 
degrading, why it should despoil and vio- 
late its object. Vast evidence is accumulating 
to show that this view is an unfortunate 
hangover from a pre-scientific age, a hoary 
ghost which still inhabits the studios of 
some artists and the ivory towers of some 
professors. 


Good is amenable to understanding 


Scientists have never suggested that a 
poem be dissected for the sake of dissection, 
nor that a painting be subjected to chemical 
analysis. They do hold, however, that the 
good and beautiful, like the true, should 
be amenable to understanding, indeed 
probably to quantitative understanding, and 
that such understanding will enhance these 
qualities rather than destroy or violate them. 
This is what has always happened in the 
past. 

The example of color is rather, typical in 
this connection. For a long time, physicists 
endeavored to describe and quantify this 
elusive property of objects in terms of two 
variables, wave length and intensity, and 
they were unable to catch in their formulae 
the full essence of color. Here was a case 
where science could not grasp the elusive 
nature of a subjective experience. 

But this situation has undergone a com- 
plete change. Colorimetry has found a third 
variable, saturation—again a measurable 
quantity which, when added to wave length 
and intensity, provides an adequate record 
of all aspects of color. Through this con- 
version of a loosely defined and poorly un- 
derstood quality into a scientifically illu- 
minated and controllable quantity, the art of 
painting has certainly suffered no defeat; 
on the contrary, painting took on a wider 
scope as a creative enterprise, and improved 
methods of reproduction now allow the 
works of art to be enjoyed on a wider scale. 

No, the processes of science are not de- 
grading; but by conveying fuller under- 
standing, they also enable fuller enjoyment 
of the experiences they explain. 


Scope of science is embrasive 


The scope of science is embrasive, per- 
haps all-embrasive. It is not limited to the 
discovery of static principles and laws, nor 
is it restricted to a special kind of factual 
domain. ... 

These considerations lead me to suppose 
that the youth of Sais, as he lifted the veil, 
might have seen engraved on the temple 
wall a message such as this: 

“Only a fool looks for truth in a 

finite formula; only a knave would 

want to acquire it without toil and 
heartache. Final truth is tantamount to 
stagnant knowledge; there is no sub- 
situte for self-correcting, progressing, 
self-improving understanding. Dismiss 
your quest for truth in final formula- 
tion and embrace the greatest human 
virtue called Eternal Search for Truth.” 
Apparently, the shock of this message de- 
stroyed a feeble soul that insisted on truth 
by revelation. | 
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Motivation and the ministry 
(Continued from page 19) 


comes one more factor in the person’s total 
complex motivation to be expressed in some 
fashion through his limited talents and 
skills. 

The wonder is not that we fail so often, 
but that we ever succeed! 

In our haste, enthusiasm, sense of urgency, 
or dedication to principle, we cannot afford 
to forget the complexity of the personalities 
of those to whom we minister, nor the origin 
and persistence of the personal patterns and 
convictions we seek to challenge or to 
change. 


Psychological insights ease task 


The psychological insights we have been 
discussing, however, not only remind us how 
difficult our task is but also serve to assist 
us in achieving it. For example, to acknowl- 
edge the psychic complexities we are and 
the complexity of the parishioners with 
whom we deal helps us to recognize how 
much of our lives as human beings are 
irrationally motivated—that is, motivated at 
a level other than conscious reasoning. Once 
we recognize this, we shall no longer behave 
as though we can alter such patterns merely 
by rational argument. Neither shall we con- 
clude that the alternative to rational argu- 
ment is high emotional appeal. 

Rather, we shall recognize that if we are 
to influence irrationally motivated behavior, 
we first must seek to have our parishioner 
understand and accept the irrational basis 
for it. We must help him become aware of 
what it is that makes him behave, think, or 
decide in the fashion he does, and then help 
him combat these forces effectively. 

There is a further and somewhat subtler 
psychological insight which disciplines us 
even more rigorously. 

In dealing with patients, psychiatrists 
have discovered that whenever they increase 
_ a person’s desire to approach a worthwhile 
goal, they inevitably increase his fear and 
conflict. Even after they have succeeded in 
diminishing exaggerated feelings about the 
danger of some goal, the fear and conflict 
remain. 

This led them to conclude, tentatively, 
that in an effort to heal a patient, it is more 
promising to concentrate on reducing avoid- 
ance—that is, analyzing resistance—than to 
try to increase approach. They concentrate 
on uncovering the blocks to the patient’s 
effective response rather than increasing the 
attractiveness of the goal. 


Helping people to discover, ‘I can’ 


This suggests that we are more likely to 
assist our parishioners in achieving the ca- 
pacity to approach worthwhile goals if we 
not only concentrate on what may move 
them forward, but also try to discover and 
modify whatever it is that holds them back. 
It may prove fruitful to design our ministry 
not merely to get people to vow, “I will,” but 
to get them to discover, “I can.” 

To facilitate this task and to help guaran- 
tee that the faith achieved is creative and 
worthy and the sufficient basis for continued 
growth, and to help guarantee that it does 
_ grow, we have not only our preaching and 
counseling skills, but also the possibility of 
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providing opportunities for deep and creative 
experiences in group participation. Through 
group inquiry, discussion, and activity, we 
can help our parishioners achieve a redefini- 
tion of themselves, of others, and of their 
relationships with one another. 

By introducing them to shared experiences 
through which they can enjoy not only the 
feeling but the reality of being included and 
wanted, we can increase their appreciation 
of their own worth and role, enlarge their 
respect for one another, uncover the irra- 
tional basis for their prejudices, and help 
them explore satisfying convictions and chal- 
lenging goals. The value of this living, crea- 
tive fellowship, which our churches can pro- 
vide, is difficult to over-estimate. 

There is a perennial danger that we shall 
be satisfied with group activity at a lower 
level than this, measuring its value in terms 
of the group’s size or popularity or the num- 
ber of meetings it holds, or the inches of 
publicity it has merited in the local paper, 
or the significance of the resolutions it has 
passed. 

We must guard against being content with 
this aspect of our work as another device 
for enhancing our own professional reputa- 
tion. It’s fun for ministers to be group ex- 
perts and win acclaim as competent chair- 
men who know how to run a good show. 
We must be careful never to measure group 
achievement in terms of our elevated pres- 
tige or in terms of our success as a social 
agency executive secretary who can make 
things hum and fill every room of the church 
every day of the week. 

The test is not how many groups we can 
administer, but how deep and creative an 
experience we can offer the individuals par- 


ticipating in whatever groups we provide. 

But for us to discover that we have a 
significant tool in guided group experience 
is not to say that the role of the minister 
is changing and that his preaching function, 
which has given way greatly to his counsel- 
ing function, must give way to his group 
leadership function. 

If we accept the multi-motivational char- 
acter of human life, we must recognize the 
value of many different approaches and 
should be wise enough to see their comple- 
mentary character. Effective preaching may 
make group participation more purposeful. 
Effective group work may make it possible 
for a person to respond more readily to 
counseling. Effective counseling may in- 
crease a person’s receptivity to preaching. 

But however effective our personal coun- 
seling and group guidance may be, the great 
formulations of faith must still be made 
without apology; prophetic utterance must 
still be heard with clarity; compelling ser- 
mons, designed to help men enter the King- 
dom of God, are as necessary as ever. 

The ministry is complex as we humans 
are complex, and the psychologist reminds 
us of insights we must learn, skills we must 
master, and disciplines we must be willing 
to accept if we are to increase our effective- 
ness. But fundamental to these skills and 
far more important than the tools we learn 
to use is our own discovery and continued 
re-examination, both in thought and in life, 
of a personal faith for ourselves that may 
prove increasingly worthy not only to moti- 
vate and direct our own lives but to be 
seriously considered by the men and women 
we seek to serve. 


Have You Taken Advantage? 


BEACON’S SUMMER BARGAIN SALE 


ends August 15, 1957 


The annual Beacon Press Summer Bargain Sale is in progress—offering forty 
books at prices up to 70 per cent off! Books of general interest, books of 
especial interest to Unitarians compose the list of forty titles for leisurely 


summer reading. 


A few of the titles: 


CHURCH OF THE PILGRIM FATHERS, edited by George Marshall 


ART OF STAYING SANE, by Joseph Barth 


THE URGE TO PERSECUTE, by A. Powell Davies 


CHRISTIANITY, by Charles Edwards Park 


THE HUMAN TRADITION, by H. S. Blackham 


THE UNITARIAN WAY OF LIFE, by R. Lester Mondale 


The full list was presented on the back cover pages of the June Christian 
Register, which will be its only presentation to Register readers. Copies of 


the list, however, are available from 


BEACON PRESS, INC. 25 Beacon Street Boston 8, Mass. 
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Proctor Academy, a school for one hundred and twenty boys, offers a type 
of program which combines many of the advantages of the progressive 
methods with the standards of work and industry which have been tradi- 
tional in this old New England school. Each boy is studied as an individual 
and his work is planned accordingly. The courses of study are arranged in 
a unique manner to afford the greatest amount of flexibility consistent with 
the necessary continuity of each boy’s work. In addition to the college pre- 
paratory courses, a complete and different schedule, including not only 
academic work, but a coordinated program in the school shops, is offered 
for boys who anticipate a more practical career after secondary school. 
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For further information, write 
LYLE H. FARRELL, Headmaster 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, ANDOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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